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FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1843. 


[ SIXPENCE. 


PROGRESS OF POPULAR QUESTIONS. 

It is a curious fact connected with the progress of popular 
opinion in this country, that every great concession which 
has been made to the People and to Justice by the Legisla- 
ture has, first of all, met with opposition and abuse. It was 
thus, within the memory of man, with the Penal Laws 
against the Roman Catholics, with the Slave Trade, with the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, with Parliamentary 
Reform, with Municipal Reform, and with Free Trade, as 
far as it is yet granted. The resistance to the repeal of the 
Bread Tax, and the abuse of the Anti-Corn League, may be 
viewed, therefore, with satisfaction, rather than with sorrow. 

It is worthy of notice, also, that the ¢ime in which each 
successive triumph has been achieved has gradually di- 
iinished. The Penal Laws were complained of more than 
a century before their repeal; Parliamentary Reform and 
the Abolition of Slavery were fully half a century before the 
public; the relief of Protestant Dissenters was of yet 
speedier accomplishment; and Municipal Reform took 
place within a briefer time still; while Free Trade made a 
sudden jump, and was under discussion for very few years. 
The repeal of the Corn-laws, we may safely predict, will be 
more speedy than any of these national victories. — 

It has happened, also, that the’temporary triumph of 
Might over Right, in each case which we have men- 
tioned, has invariably led to the demand for, and winning 
of, much more than was originally demanded. Not to mul- 
tiply examples, let us take the case of Parliamentary Re- 
form. The people petitioned for that boon ; and had 
WeLtrneron and Psex only granted twenty members, to 
provide for Manchester, Sheftield, and the other great unre- 
presented towns, that concession, small as it was, would have 
satisfied the public for many years. But, in November, 
1830, his Grace of WxLLIneToNn emphatically declared for 
things as they were, instead of as they ought to be, and the 
break-up of his Ministry followed. In two years from that 
time a sweeping measure of Parliamentary Reform was 
granted. Thus, too, when Lord Jonn RussExt, in 1841, 
proposed a fixed duty of 8s. per quarter upon foreign corn 
imported here, the country at large would have been satisfied 
With that amount of duty. The proposal was negatived, 
and what is the result? Why, two years have not elapsed, 
and now we ‘ind the people demanding the removal of all 
duties whatever upon foreign corn, and, what is more to the 
purpose, resolved not to accept less than they demand. 

Every one must admit that the Repeal of the Bread-Tax 
is now reduced to a mere question of time. It may not 
take place this session, nor next, but it must take place, or 
the result may be dreadful. We would just hint to our law- 
makers, hereditary and borough-mongering, that the first 
Revolution of France arose more out of the distress of the 
People than from the harshness of the Government, and 
the exactions of the Nobles. Not until bread became so 
dear as to be beyond the means of the masses, did the Pa- 
Yisian mob think of insurrection. The harshness of the 
Government and the exactions of the Nobles did not then 
particularly press them, but the want of food did, and the 
mischief which ensued is familiar to every one. Let those 
who, to keep up the landlord’s rents, would deny cheap 

Tead to the people, seriously reflect upon the possible and 
Probable consequences. Should popular tumults arise from 
the legislative denial ,of food, the responsibility will rest 
“pon the Ministry and their Parliamentary lacqueys. We 
do not threaten—we do but predict the future from our 
knowledge of the past. 

a bi Anti-Corn-Law League, it is but fair to say, may be 
he ed for spreading among the British people the know- 
ae of this question in all its bearings. They have 
ie oe the seed in all quarters, and plentiful is the harvest. 
¥ lave explained how and why the price of bread is 
ihe law} end they have organised that opposition (within 
a a eee which the un-Christian and unjust impost 

a. The League play the part, at this moment, 


which, from 1825 to 1829, was in the hands of the Catholic 
Association, and which, by O’Conneut’s well-known 
‘peaceful agitation,” succeeded in procuring a triumph 
over King, Lords, and Commons, in the shape of the Eman- 
cipation Bill. It would be absurd to doubt the result of the 
existing Anti-Corn-Law agitation. It will break down the 
barriers of Monopoly, it will procure the blessing of cheap 
food, and it will defeat the self-interested designs of the 
landed interest. It will triumph with the people, and for 
the people. 

Were any thing wanted to show the degree of sympathy 
which the League has succeeded in awakening in the metro- 
polis, in favour of the starving millions, the proof has been 
supplied by the glorious exhibitions of moral power which 
have taken place in Drury-lane theatre, twice within the 
last ten days. The League have held two meetings within 
the walls of that large building, and well adapted as it is 
for accommodating the largest possible assembly, within a 
particular space, it was found unequal to contain one-half 
of those who anxiously endeavoured to obtain admittance. 
Even a leading Anti-League journal has described each 
meeting as ‘most respectable and most numerous.” Many 
hundreds were compelled to go away, from the fact of the spa- 
cious building being filled within half an hour after its doors 
wereopened ; and we know that the newspaper reports of 
the speeches have been most eagerly sought for by persons of 
all parties. Those who heard the speeches were astonished at 
the strong case which was made out ;—but, on a British au- 
dience, when were “the words of truth and soberness” 
thrown away? They heard a plain statement of facts, and 
it “went home to their business and bosoms,” for it was 
one in which every one is interested. The eloquence of 
Truth addressed itself to them, and they did not turn a deaf 
ear to its arguments. It was an eloquence which appealed 
to them in behalf of suffering Humanity, and it did not 
appeal in vain. Hundreds who attended those great meet- 
ings from motives of mere curiosity, and many who went 
to them hostile to the movement and its leaders, departed, 
deeply impressed with the conviction that the true and prac- 
tical philanthropy is that which devotes its energies to 
advocate the cause of the starving millions. 

It is clear that the Monopolists are greatly annoyed by 
the popularity which these meetings have gained for the 
good cause in the metropolis. We were not surprised to 
hear that ‘‘ attempts bad been made, by high and influential 
parties, to persuade Mr. Macrzapy not to allow the 
second meeting to take place within the walls of his theatre.” 
What dismay must have smitten the food-taxers, when they 
learned that Earl Ducre—himself a practical farmer—had 
given his public adhesion to the League! May his example 
be extensively followed by his ‘‘ order !” 

The hereditary law-makers of the House of Lords did 
more last week in favour of Anti-Corn-law agitation than 
has yet been done even by the most important meeting of 
the League. Wonderful as this may appear, it is quite true, 
When their lordships, by a majority of 200 to 78, negatived 
Lord MonTEAGLE’s motion for a select committee to in- 
quire into the operation and effect of the New Corn-law, 
they showed the people that to the abstract justice of the 
case they will yield nothing. Inquiry, which does not ne- 
cessarily involve condemnation, was at once refused by the 
Lords—because they apprehend it may affect their own 
interests. It was clearly shewn how the agricultural, 
as well as the manufacturing classes, are severely suf- 
fering from the general distress which has smitten the 
country—how the national revenue is falling off—how the 
exports of British produce and manufactures are diminish 
ing—how the same defalcation has taken place in the im- 
portation of cotton and wool, the raw staple for our most 
productive manufactures — how the increase in the number 
of paupers, as by the recent Poor-law returns, is most heavy 
and afflicting—how there now are over 3,000 houses un- 
tenanted in Stockport, so that it may be called “A town to 


be Let,” and how all this maximum of depression has taken 
place within the last two or three years, and does not affect 
any particular class, but equally injures all. The Lords 
heard the arguments, but did not attempt to answer them. 
In vain was it shown that the repeal of the Corn-laws 
would naturally restore things to their proper and whole- 
some state, as the break-up of the food-monopoly here 
would cause the break-up of the manufactures-monopoly 
abroad ; that if the trade in corn were thrown open, foreign 
Powers must admit British manufactures upon easy terms ; 
that the Corn-laws injured the agricultural interest, which 
they were framed to support ; that, in a letter written six 
months before his death, Mr. Husxkisson had said, ‘It is 
my unalterable conviction that we cannot uphold the exist- 
ing Corn-laws, with our taxation, and increase the national 
prosperity, or preserve public contentment. That these laws 
might be repealed without affecting the landed interest, 
while the people would be relieved from their distress, I 
have no doubt whatever.” In despite of all this, the Lords 
declined any inquiry into the working of the Corn-laws. 
On the same evening, by a singular coincidence, the Com- 
mons rejected Mr. WArpD’s motion for inquiring into the 
peculiar burthens upon land. The truth is, the landlord 
law-makers have so legislated that land is nearly exempt 
from fiscal and other burthens. In Parliament, it is every- 
thing for the aristocracy and the landlord—nothing for the 
people. So much for class-legislation. 

The Anti-Corn-law Movement must succeed—for the 
public are with it. Glad are we to perceive that this is 
becoming known as a National, rather thana Party question. 
Many of the opponents of the accursed tax on bread are 
Tories. It is the cause of justice, of honesty, of humanity, 
and no power upon earth can impede its triumphant 
progress. 


THE FARMERS AND THE BREAD TAX. 

The landlords, for whose sake alone the Bread-Tax is 
eG up, tell the farmers, their tenants, that for their sake 
is * protection ” afforded. The landlords, of course, say 
what is false, for the Corn Laws are maintained, not to pro- 
tect the farmer, BUT TO KEEP UP THE RENTS. 

Of all current humbugs none is more absurd and hollow 
than this of “protection.” The landlord tries to screw 
as much rent as he possibly can out of the tenant, and the 
country is taxed to maintain war-rents. Every man, 
woman, and child in Great Britain and Ireland suffers from 
this cruel, thieving, and un-Christian impost. Not alone,— 
because, were there free trade in Corn, every man man, 
woman, and child would have better and cheaper food,—but 
that by keeping foreign corn out of this country, we prac- 
tically exclude British manufactures from foreign countries. 
While we refuse their grain, they will refuse our manu- 
factures. 

The population at large are stinted in that ‘daily bread” 
for which there is a Sacred command for all to pray,—the 
manufacturers are deprived of profitable markets for their 
goods,—the country at large sinks under a dreadful and 
unprecedented depression of trade,—the taxes increase, 
until their burthern becomes insupportable,—and for what 
are all these evils permitted? For the benefit of the land- 
owners, and for nothing else. The tenant now gets about 
50s. a quarter for corn, but, in most cases, pays exactly the 
same rent as was paid during the war, when the price of 
corn was double what it is now. 

Let the farmer understand his true interest, and he will 
join the Anti-Corn Law League. Repeal the Bread Tax, 
and down will tumble the extravagant war-rents on which 
the landowner at present lives luxuriantly. To be sure, the 
sons and daughters of the avre-oligarchy may have less money 
to dedicate to Fashion and to Pleasure; but the sons and 
daughters of honest Industry will be fed and clothed, em- 
ployed, and made happy. 

At present, to use the emphatic language of Holy Writ, 
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the poor man “asks for bread”’ and an acre-owning Legis- 
lature ‘gives him a serpent.” Let the present system 
hold much longer, and a Revolution may be the result. 
Starvation, caused by Wrong, makes men reckless. Let 
justice be done, by the repeal of the Bread Tax, and the 
people will be contented, because they will have food. 
Deprive men of food, and the consequences may be more 
readily foreseen than averted. The law of Nature itself is 
opposed to the tax on food,—the law of God expressly 
denounces the enormity of taking bread out of the mouths 
of the people. The Corn Laws deprive the people of food 
—by making it dear—and are alike opposed to Natural and 
Divine Law. Oh for a voice of thunder to shout through 
the land, ‘‘ Down with the Corn Laws!” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


—»—_—_ 

[The intelligence from abroad, during the present week, has been 

scanty in quantity, and far from important. ] 
FRANCE. 

From France we learn that Rear-Admiral Dupetit Thouars had 
written despatches to the Home Government, at Paris, ‘*‘ announcing 
that the Queen and the Chiefs of the Taiti island had demanded to 
place their island under the protection of the King of the French. The 
Rear- Admiral has accepted the offer, and taken the necessary measures, 
whilst waiting for the ratification of his Majesty, which has been sent 
him.” The King had ratified the Treaty, and thus the French will 
quietly become masters of Otaheite. It was evidently a preconcerted 
plan before Admiral Thouars left France, and he no doubt had the au- 
thority of Louis Phillipe in his pocket for taking possession of the best 
islands in tne Pacific. The Siecle says the principal cause of the 
islanders yielding themselves to the French is the rigorous and despotic 
conduct of the Fnglish missionaries, who represented every enjoyment as 
a crime, and the population hail the protection of France, and the 
Catholic religion, asa relief from the austere and absurd discipline 
enforced by these missionaries.—Some accounts represent the surrender 
of the island as compulsory—the Queen having been frightened into it. 

The Moniteur publishes the law, granting 2,500,000 francs for the 
relief of the sufferers by the earthquake at Guadaloupe, and the Con- 
vention for the mutual extradition of malefactors, concluded between 
Great Britain and France on the 13th of February, and ratified on the 
13th instant. 

A petition had been presented to the Chamber, praying that the head 
of Napoleon might be again placed on the Cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. Ministers did not oppose it, and the course they had adopted in 
the matter had given satisfaction. 

VIENNA. 

From Vienna there are accounts to the 13th instant, that the Arch- 
duke Francis Charles, heir presumptive to the throne, was considered in 
a hopeless state. The sacrament was administered to him on the 11th, 
and his death was hourly anticipated. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 17th instant announces that the malady 
of the Archduke Francis Charles begins to cause the Imperial family 
considerable uneasiness, and it is with difficulty that the Emperor is 
removed from the bed of his beloved brother. The Archduchess Sophia, 
wife of the Archduke, is deeply affected. ‘The following are the terms 
of the bulletin published on the morning of the 13th instant :—‘‘ His 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Francis Charles did not enjoy any 
sleep until three o’clock this morning. During the partial sleep he 
then obtained he had a slight transpiration. ‘The purple eruption has 
not increased, and to-day the fever is less violent.” 

SPAIN. 

In Spain they appear divided between the interest excited by the first 
bull-fight for the season (which took place at Madrid, on the 12th inst., 
when one of the bulls killed a matador), and that caused by the elec- 
tions, the balance being expected to be against the Ministry. This, 
however, would scarcely affect Kspartero, though it might cause a 
Ministerial change . 

Much curiosity was felt as to the part the Infante Don Francisco 
would enact in the Cortes. His constituents of Saragossa were pre- 
paring a grand serenade for him. Considerable attention was also 
bestowed at Madrid on the presence of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who had just had a private audience of the young Queen. 

GREECE. 

The intelligence from Athens to the Ist is not favourable. The 
treasury is empty, and the government appearsto be on the eve of 
bankruptcy. To add to public discontent, King Otho has dissolved the 
Provincial Councils of Corinth, Calamata, and other places, in conse- 
quence of their having suggested economy in the management of the 
shattered finances of Greece, and having recommended the departure 
of the Bavarian followers of the king, who prey upon the resources of 
the state. This act is loudly blamed by the Greek press. 

WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 

The West India mail has arrived, with advices from Jamaica 17th 
February, Barbadoes 15th, Trinidad 14th, Demerara 14th. ‘The ad- 
vices brought are not of importance. It is satisfactory to observe that 
the earthquake had not extended to Jamaica. 

A motion has been brought before the Government Council of 
Trinidad, for the purpose of withdrawing £57,000 of government money 
from the Colonial Bank, and investing it in other securities ; although 
this may appear a slur upon the solidity of the bank, such an intention 
was disclaimed by all parties. The motion was eventually adjourned. 

Late advices have been received from Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video. ‘The anxiety felt by the merchants and foreigners is very great 
to ascertain what is the nature of the instructions sent by Lord Aber- 
deen to the representatives of Great Britain in that quarter. It is very 
much feared that unless active interference is offered, there is no chance 
of the war being concluded. The rejection of the mediation of Eng- 
Jand and France is highly approved of by the Buenos Ayreans. 

The New Zealand Journal (published fortnightly in London) an- 
nounces the death of Captain Hobson, the first Governor of New 
Zealand. Mr. Shortland, the Colonial Secretary, was acting as Go- 
vernor pro. tem. By these accounts, New Zealand is thriving. Dr. 
Selwyn, the Bishop, was popular with all sects and classes, 


THE PROVINCES. 


[From our own Correspondent.] 


Mancurster, Tuurspay.-—Lord Brougham’s correspondence with 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Hamer Stansfield has excited much interest, not 
unmingled with regret, among the free-traders of the north. It is 
greatly to be deplored that the time and energies of our leaders should 
be wasted in personal disputes, whilst so much remains to do both in 
and out of Parliament. 1 observe that the “ Anti- Bread-Tax Circular” 
declares, that it has no reason to doubt the accuracy of its original state- 
ments respecting Lord Brougham’s eagerness to be intrusted with the 
motion in the House of Lords for the repeal of the Corn-laws. The 
editor, however, out of respect to Mr. Hamer Stansfield, who is directly 
at issue with Mr. Bright as to the statement in the “Circular,” abstains 
from commenting upon Lord Brougham’s correspondence with these 
two gentlemen. A writer ina Liverpool paper (supposed to be the 
Rev. ])r. Shepherd, of Gateacre) complains rather bitterly of the in- 
justice done to Lord Brougham by the ‘‘ Circular,” and his full con- 
fidence in the accuracy of Mr. H. Stansfield’s recollection, that Lord 
Brougham did not obtrude his services upon the deputation of the 
League. If any proof were wanted that such mutual recriminations 
are Injurious to the cause, we should find it in the exultation with which 
the monopolists and their organs regard these supposed proofs of dis- 
union among the leading advocates of free-trade. 

Lord Brougham’s unworthy attacks upon the League have not only 
put his friends upon remembering what his Jordship was once, but also 
seem to have thrown Lord Brougham himself upon the same track of 
thought. The passage in the Morning Herald, evidently written by 
Lord Brougham, isa proud record of the past, of stirring events in 
which Henry Brougham was the principal actor, and of a rising power 


of public opinion, which at length rose to a very flood-tide of success, 
and floated Lord Brougham before it into the House of Lords and the 
the Chancellorship. To Henry Brougham, more than to any other 
man, are to be attributed those brilliant popular triumphs whieh ended 
in the Reform Bill. That measure was intended to give the people full 
and free control over the House of Commons. The Reform Bill failed 
to purge and purify the representative system. Then came the dead- 
lock in legislation. The Whigs mourned the event, but refused to re- 
form the Reform Bill. They refused the ballot, refused to extend the 
suffrage, and refused to inquire into the iniquities of the Corn-laws. 
The men of the north have not forgotten, and will not soon forget, the 
ungracious manner in which the Whig Ministry threw cold water on 
the Corn-law agitation, and discountenanced the attempts made to call 
the attention of Parliament and the country to the evils of the Corn- 
laws. The Whigs, by a righteous retribution, were expelled from office, 
because their tardy adoption of Corn-law repeal seemed like a despe- 
rate attempt to recover popular support at the last hour of their official 
existence. They are now out of office, and no one looks to their resto- 
ration to power with anything like hope or confidence. They arouse no 
popular enthusiasm in their behalf. Their party motions in Parliament 
—their discussions about Somnauth gates and Ashburton treaties, are 
viewed with the utmost distrust and suspicion. People would preter 
an eight-shilling duty to the sliding-scale, but they would as soon re- 
ceive this from the Tories as the Whigs. In short, the Whigs are 
would-be popular leaders, without a popular party to support them ; 
and they are of themselves powerless to resuscitate the elements of the 
nationzl will, for they have not confidence enough in the people. 

Now the people in the manufacturing districts are as willing as Lord 
Brougham would have them, to remember how successfully he infused 
vitality into the popular party some twenty years ago. And they ask 
themselves whether this man of iron energy and indomitable will cannot 
re-organise and re-construct, even at his present time of life, a new 
popular party, independent of the factions, and determined to obtain 
tor the people those fruits of practical reform which the Reform Bill 
has failed to secure. The basis of such a party is to be sought among 
the free-traders. Public opinion is rife for its development. The obsti- 
nate maintenance of the Rent-laws has convinced thousands that the 
overwhelming preponderance of the landed aristocracy in the Legis- 
lature is fatal to the best interests of the country—to its prosperity as 
well as its freedom. This opinion is daily gaining converts. If the 
people were fully and fairly represented in the House of Commons, the 
Corn-laws would not have been allowed to bring so much distress upon 
the nation, This is the general sentiment. As to the nature and ex- 
tent of the remedy, people are not so well agreed. Many members of 
the Council of the League (at the head of whom I may mention Mr, 
Alderman Brooks) have subscribed Joseph Sturge’s declaration for 
complete suffrage. These men have confidence in the working-classes, 
and believe that they would, if entrusted with the franchise, religiously 
respect the rights of property. The people, they admit, might commit 
errors, But they are sound and well-disposed at heart. ‘They are open 
to reason and may be won by kindness and confidence. And men of 
great influence and property do not hesitate to proclaim, that the possible 
mistakes of the working-classes are infinitely less to be feared than the 
selfishness and cruelty of the aristocracy. ] 

Others, who are not prepared to agitate for universal suffrage, think 
the time has at least come for household suffrage. hese persons regard 
with alarm the alienation and distrust which exist between a Helot 
class, such as the operatives deem themselves, and the middleand upper 
ranks of society. ‘The late outbreak, a portentous symptom of this dis- 
trust, exhibited a lower class in the attitude of folding their arms and 
abstaining from labour, in order to show in the most emphatic manner 
their want of confidence in the honesty and justice of the legislature, 
and the ruling class altogether. Such a spectacle of a divided people 
the class whom we now refer to regard as one of the most dangerous 
signs of the times in which we live. They are willing to make a step 
towards a reconciliation ;_ and, as a half-measure, to admit every occu- 
pier of a house to a vote in the election of legislators. ‘The more intel- 
ligent of the working classes would thus be admitted within the pale of 
citizenship, and Chartism would cease to be, what it now is, the voice 
of social jealousy and popular distrust. : 

Here, then, we have the nucleus, already in existence, of anew na- 
tional party, formed on a wider basis than any that should adopt the 
mere watch-words of existing parties. Lord Brougham boasts that he 
breathed new life into the Whig party, and finally carried their prin- 
ciples into power. Who would not wish to see his wonderful eloquence 
and the influence of his high position employed in forming a party to 
carry out what the Whigs have left unfinished—to supply those checks 
and securities for good government and popular representation which 
the late ministry wanted the courage and the inclination to set about. 

Lord Brougham’s speeches in favour of household suffrage and the 
vote by ballot, mark him out for the leader of the great national party 
I have been attempting to describe. But great singleness of purpose 
will be necessary in this great struggle. No idle jealousies of the 
leaders of the free trade movement must have place in the bosom of any 
who aspire to Jead on the nation to great representative reforms. The 
agitation for freedom of trade, and that for the extension of the suff- 
rage and educational enlightenment, must be kept distinct; each, it 
may be, drawing weapons from the armoury of the other, wherewith to 
oppose the common enemy. : ; 

I am induced to trouble you with these suggestions, because I believe 
the time is favourable for a reconciliation between classes who have 
dangers and interests in common, and who, simply from ignorance of 
each others’ real feelings, have been too long separated and in apparent 
enmity. In another communication I may enter more at large upon 
the “ parts and signs” of this better understanding, and the best means 
of promoting it. 
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Another spring has come, and brought with it no revival of trade. 
In periods of prosperity the manufacturing towns present at this season 
of the year unfailing indications of happiness and comfort. At present 
all is gloom and suffering. Few or no orders have been sent from the 
United States. Wages are very low, and great distress exists not only 
in Manchester and the neighbouring towns, but throughout the whole of 
our manufacturing districts. Beggars swarm in our streets. ‘The habits 
of pauperism are creeping over our industrious and once independent 
artisans. 

You are asked for relief, not only in the professional whine, but in 
tones of manly entreaty, which tell that the asker has taken up a new 
trade, which nothing but stern necessity could have forced upon him. 
The evil has at length reached such a pitch, that the guardians of the 
poor for Manchester have issued a notice, warning tre inhabitants of 
the ill effects of promiscuous almsgiving, in encouraging vice and 
imposture, and requesting them in future to abstain from the practice. 
The guardians have furnished the householders with printed papers to 
the following effect: ‘‘ Inquire into the circumstances of - ,” 
(stating the name of the applicant for relief), ‘These are signed by the 
householder, and directed to the guardians, and the latter pledge them- 
selves to make immediate inquiry into the cases sorecommended to their 
notice oF the rate-payers, and to give immediate relief, whenever it 1s 
required. . 

The Corn-laws are defended because the repeal of them might bring 
distress upon the agricultural interests. That may or may not be. But 
here is actual and pressing distress existing in consequence of these 
Jaws. ‘This distress is now affecting agriculture. The farmers of Lanca- 
shire are in a miserably depressed state, in consequence of the dulness 
of trade in the towns where they formerly found a ready market for 
their produce. This state of things is working its own cure, and the 
farmers are by degrees opening their eyes to the truth of Sir Robert 
Peel’s confession—that the prosperity of manufactures is of more im- 
portance to the English agriculturist than any system of Corn-laws that 
could be devised. 


—_— 
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— Sir C. Napier, notwithstanding the threatened opposition to his 
election as a member of the United Service Club, has been elected by 
195 to 13 black balls, one in ten excluding. Many officers rarely seen 
at the club attended to support him ; among them the founder of the 
club, Lord Lynedoch, Sir Nesbit Willoughby, and other time-honoured 
veterans. The majority of the gallant Commodore’s opponents are said 
to have been the friends of Sir R, Stopford and the Hon. Captain Grey. 

Several of the orders of Knighthood, medals, and honorary insignia 
(given on occasion of the marriage of the Crown Prince of Hanover), 
have been sent back to the government, 


SCOTLAND. 
eceeenipioten s 

Epinsurncu Anti-Corn-Law Assocration.—A meeting of this body 
was held on ‘Thursday evening week, when letters were read from both 
of the city Members on the subject of the Corn-laws. The following 
resolution was afterwards agreed to unanimously :—‘“‘ That this meeting 
deeply regret to observe, from the letters which have been read, that 
the Members for the city do not appear to be prepared to vote for the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws—believing, as they do, 
that, by supporting any duty whatever on corn, their representatives 
will be supporting measures which this meeting consider essentially 
unjust in character, adverse to the best interests of the country, and 
contrary to the present opinions of a large majority of the Liberal 
electors, as well as to the opinions of the great body of the inhabitants 
of the city.” : 

Paistry.—The Glasgow Argus says:—“ We are gratified at being 
able to state that work, particularly in the figured-shaw] trade, continues 
still to be given out freely ; and, further, that the goods are in brisk 
demand at remunerating prices for all parties concerned. The num- 
bers on the relief list are now reduced to little more than 4,000 persons, 
and a great portion of these are the wives and families of men who 
have been starved out, and who have scattered themselves over the 
three united kingdoms and the continent of America, in quest of 


employment. 


IRELAND. 


A Goop Exampix.—The Marquis of Ormonde has made a reduction 
of 20 per cent.on the rent of his tenants-at-will, in the county of 
Kilkenny. 

THE inne AssizEs.—The circuits are now nearly completed, the 
extensive county of Cork being the chief exception. At Nenagh two 
men were sentenced to transportation for life, and one to the same 
penalty in Kilkenny, for female violation. : / te 

Municirat Porrrenrss.—Baron Lefroy arrived in Kilkenny on 
Saturday, and at once proceeded to open the commission in the city. 
He said he had to express his regret at the want of respect and courtesy 
shown to him as the bearer of her Majesty’s Commission. He was not 
attended by any of the authorities who were bound to attend him, and 
was left to grope his way, at the discretion of his post-boys, through 
the city of Kilkenny, to his lodging. He should express his dissatisfac- 
tion at the conduct of the sheriffs of the city, and fine them £50. On 
entering the County Court, the Baron made similar observations upgn 
the county sheriff, and fined him £50.— Limerick Chronicle. 

DismissaAL oF MacistratTes.—The clerk of the peace, county of 
Clare, has received from the Lord-Chancellor a supersedeas for Major 
W. N.M‘Namara, M.P., Francis M‘Namara, George M‘Namara, and 
Randal Borough, Esqs., as magistrates of that county. The cause of 
their removal arose out of the exercise of magisterial authority in cases 
of private right, where the country people claimed the privilege of 
gathering sea-weed for manure. . 

An Intsh Banxrupt.—In the matter of Samuel Newport, a bank- 
rupt, a dividend of one penny three farthings in the pound has been 
struck. 

Resistance To Poor-Rates.—Four or five thousand persons attended 
a sale of cattle, distrained for non payment of poor-rates, in the county 
of Tipperary, a few days since, but not a single bidder could be found. 
The cattle were returned to their owner, who drove them home in 
triumph. At Waterford, much excitement had been caused, by the 
local magistrates calling 1n the military to enforce the collection of the 
poor-rate. st ‘ : 

Srepvction.—At the Kildare assizes, held at Naas on Friday, a case 
which excited much interest came on before Mr. Justice Burton and a 
Special Jury. It was an action by the plaintiff, Martin Brennan, 
against the Rev. Robert Lloyd, a curate in the Established Church, for 
the seduction of the plaintiff’s daughter. The damages were laid at 
£2,000. The statement of the case, and examination of plaintiff’s wit- 
nesses, occupied the entire of the day, and the proceedings were ad- 
journed to Saturday when Mr. Gorman, barrister,spoke for four hours on 
behalf of defendant, who called no witnesses. The Learned Judge 
then charged, and the Jury retired ; but after remaining in consultation 
till evening, could not agree. They were then discharged. The Jury 
was composed of two Protestants and ten Roman Catholics, and their 
difference of opinion wrs precisely in this ratio. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—_—_——$——_—. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Monpay. 


BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

Lord DENMAN called the attention of their Lordships to a paragraph which 
he had read in the Morning Chronicle of the previous Thursday, in what 
professed to be the report of a speech delivered the preceding evening by Sir 
Thomas Wilde inthe House of Commons. In that speech he, the learned Chief Jus- 
tice of England, found himself accused of having declared from the Bench “ that 
licentious and profligate writings, and their use by prisoners, had nothing to 
do with prison discipline.’ He could not lose a moment in vindication of his 
own character, and of the administration of justice, in giving such an accusa- 
tion the most unqualified contradiction. Lord Denman made no motion on 
the subject, but contented himself with this refutation of the calumnious 
report. 

Lord BrovGuam approved of Lord Denman coming forward at the earliest 
possible opportunity to contradict the allegation ; and read a letter from Sir 
Thomas Wylde, in which he denied having used the terms attributed to him. 

Lord CAMPBELL impugned Lord Denman’s decision in the case of “ Stock- 
dale v. Hansard,” and said that all the learned gentlemen of the House of 
Commons were of opinion it was an unsound one. 

Lord ABINGER denied that the bar unanimously condemned the judgment. 

Lord DENMAN asked, if the House of Commons had power to enforce its 
privileges, where was the use of the Act of Parliament which had been passed, 
protecting its privilege of printing? The inference was, that the House of 
Commons had scandalously neglected its duty, in leaving its privileges un- 
defined. 

‘After some observations from Lord BROUGHAM and the Duke of WELLING- 
TON, the subject dropped. 7 

Lord RosEBERY made some observations on the composition of the com- 
mission for inquiring into the Poor-laws of Scotland, and considered that it 
should be aided by individuals acquainted with the working of the system. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON detended the competency of the commissioners. 


Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS—Monpay. 

Mr. TRELAWNEY took the oaths and his seat for Tavistock. 

CORN-LAWS. 

Mr. THORNELY presented a petition signed by 42,169 inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, praying that the House would set free from all restriction the trade and 
commerce of the country, commencing with the total and immediate repeal 
of the corn and provision taxes, 

Mr. BROTHERTON presented petitions against the Corn-laws from several 
places in Lancashire, the names of which he did not state. 

Dr. BOWRING presented a petition, with the same prayer, from Burnley. 

KNUTSFORD GAOL. 

Mr. THOMAS Duncombe adverted to the subject of the treatment of the 
Chartist prisoners in Knutsford gaol, and read a letter from the chap- 
lain, complaining of the conduct of the magistrates towards him, in conse- 
quence of the information which he had communicated to the prison inspector, 
sent down specially by the Home-office to make inquiry. 

Mr. TaTron EGERTON said, that the chaplain had for several years kept a 
private memorandum book of what was going on in the gaol, instead of com- 
municating what he thought to be wrong to the magistrates, who were 
anxious that all the facts of the case should be made known. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM complained that this proceeding was premature, as it 
was his intention to lay the report of the prison inspector on the table of the 
House. The Home Secretary had no control over the appointment or removal 
of the chaplains of gaols, which was vested in the masistrates, 

EXCHEQUER BILLS, 

Mr. Wittrams asked why the rate of interest on Exchequer bills was not 
reduced, seeing the current rate for money in the market was not more than 
one per cent. ? A 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied, that the rate on public se- 
curities could not be arranged with reference to the fluctuating and temporary 
rate in the market. A 

The House having formed itself into a Committee of Supply, after some dis- 
cussion on the high rate of interest on Exchequer bills, a vote was taken of 
£18,182,000, to defray their charge. : 

The vote of £191,045 for the commissariat raised some debate, Mr. HUME and 
Mr. Win1aMs objecting to the extravagant scale of our military establishments. 
Sir Ropert PEEL, Mr. BERNAL, and other members, argued that these establish- 
ments were reduced to as low a rate as was compatible with due relief to regi- 
ments serving abroad, and to the effective protection of our colonial empire, 

The next vote was £47,945, for the half-pay and pensions of the commissa- 
riat department. 
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Sir G. Crank proposed £110,000 for civil contingencies. 

_ Mr. Hume said there were a number ofitems in the vote which he had not had 
time to examine. Some of the charges also appeared to him to be very ex- 
traordinary and objectionable ; for instance, there was a charge of £2,500 for 
christening the Prince of Wales; and there was also a charge of £500 for 
changing his armorial hearings. Again there was a charge for the Bishop of 
Jerusalem and some others, which he had not had an opportunity of examining. 

nder these circumstances, he certainly should request that the chairman 
Should report progress. 

Sir Roperr Peer assented to the postponement of these votes to Monday 
next, remarking in reply to Mr. WILLIAMS, who had complained of the rapid 
manner in which the entire estimates were hurried forward, that it was no 
Wonder, seeing that the Government had taken the House by surprise at the 
extent of the reductions which they had been enabled to effect, and had 
thereby commanded universal acquiescence. ; 

The House then resumed ; and after some routine business, including a dis- 
cussion, in committee, on the Coast of Africa Bill; the third reading and 
Passing of the Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill, the appointment of a com- 
mittee, on the motion of Mr. Hurt, to inquire into the laws affecting aliens; 
and a short discussion on a motion of Mr. Hume’s, for a return relating to the 
Mint, on which there was a division, rejecting it, the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Tuespay. 

Lord MoNTEAGLE gave notice that on this day (Tuesday) week he should 
Move for a return, showing the amount of wool and cotton imported into this 
country during the last seven years, and the amount of duty received thereon; 
and on that occasion he should call the attention of their lordships to the 
Subject of the recent frauds in the collection of the customs. 

PRIVILEGE. 

Lord BRouGHAM adverted to the publication of what he termed a malig- 
Naut misrepresentation of the nature of the correspondence between himself 
and Lord Lynedoch, the author of which he was endeavouring to discover, in 
Order to see if the House has not the power of punishing him, He denied that 
Lord Lynedoch had sent him a hostile message; on the contrary, his letter 
had been full of kindly and friendly feeling, and merely requested him to 
Correct the misrepresentation which had been made of his speech. These per- 
Versions of facts would be ridiculous, if not despicable, were it not that this 
sort of interference with private life, by the press, was no longer to be endured. 

AMERICAN CORN. 
_ The Duke of WELLINGTON (in reply to Lord Beaumont) said that it was the 
intention of the Government to bring in a bill to give effect to the act of the 
Canadian Legislature, with respect to the introduction of American grain, 
through Canada, at a fixed duty of three shillings, and into this country as 
colonial produce. ; 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Lord CAMPBELL (at the request of Lord Brougham) postponed his motion 
With respect to the disputes which agitated the church of Scotland, from 
Monday, the 27th of March, to Friday, the 31st.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—tTurspay. 
ATHLONE ELECTION. 

Mr. C. BULLER reported from the Athlone Election Committee, that it had 
agreed upon areport that D. H. Farrell, Esq. had not been duly elected, and 
that the election was a void election. The committee had also come to a 
resolution that D. H. Farrell, Esq., by himself, and by his agent, had becn 
guilty of treating. An objection having been taken with reference to the 
notice prior to the election, the committee found that the four days’ notice 
required by the Act of Parliament had not been given; but that the result of 
the election had, however, not been affectéd by such irregularity. The com- 
mittee added arecommendation that the provisions of the statute, now ap- 
Plicable to England only, should be extended to Ireland.—A new writ was 
ordered for Athlone. 

CORN-LAWS. 

Mr. BROTHERTON presented fourteen petitions against the Corn-laws, from 
Chorley and other places in Lancashire. 

Mr. CoBDEN presented several petitions with the same prayer (as we under- 
stood), from some parts of Hampshire and other counties. 

Mr. Ewarr presented a similar petition from Dumfries. 

Mr. M. Puixips, on the part of the right honourable member for Tipperary, 
presented a petition from that county, praying for such a change in the Corn- 
laws as would render farming amore certain speculation. 

LOCAL COURTS. 

Sir J. GRAHAM stated, in reply to Mr. Hum, that he would move for 

leave, before Easter, to introduce a Local Courts’ Bill. 
CORPORATIONS. 

Lord Joun RvSsELL brought up his bill for the better regulation of certain 

corporations, which was read a first time. 

PRIVILEGE. 
_ Sir TuoMAs WILDE drew attention to the discussion on the previous even- 
ing in the House of Lords, relative to his alleged reflections on Lord DENMAN. 
He admitted the importance of the character of the LoRD CHIEF JUSTICE of 
ENGLAND; re-stated the facts connected with the case of ‘‘STOCKDALE V. 
HANSARD,” and the judgment of Lord DENMAN; quoted the passage in the 
Report of the Prison Inspectors, on which the whole proceedings originated ; 
acknowledged the high personal merits of Lord DENMAN, and argued that the 
report in the Morning Chronicle did not substantially convey the impression 
which had been received by the noble and learned Jord. While he did not 
think that Lord Denman had himself been very guarded in his expressions, 
he, Sir T. WILDE, acknowledged that the terms he had used with reference to 
the noble and learned lord’s judgment in SrocKDALE’s case, of containing 
little law and less common sense, were not such as he would have adviscdly 
chosen. 
ASHBURTON TREATY. 

Lorp PALMERSTON rose to move for copies of despatches, and of any cor- 
respondence which has passed between the British government and Lord 
Ashburton, their representative at Washington, relative to the treaty signed at 
Washington on the 9th of August last. Various opinions were entertained 
respecting this treaty, but nobody thought it an advantageous bargain; while 
Others, amongst whom he was one, thought it deserving of blame; and in 
entering on its discussion, he would disregard the stale and hackneyed argu- 
ment of wishing to disturb the friendly relations between the two countries. 
War he deprecated ; he admitted the great importance of maintaining intimate 


connexion between national “blood relations:” but they were independent 


political communities, having distinct interests. The first dispute, which 
arose out of the treaty of 1783, was, which was the St. Croix, there being 
Several rivers to which that name had been given; the next, where were the 
‘highlands,” the British commissioners finding them south of the St. John, 
the Americans near the St. Lawrence; and the laying down of the forty-fifth 
parallel of latitude, which excited Jong-continued dispute, the Americans, in 
order to gain a given territory, contending ingeniously for its determination 
by ‘* seocentric ” latitude, instead of by astronomical observation. The King 
of the NETHERLANDS, in making his award, had decided that neither the 
British nor the American lines met the conditions of the treaty of 1783, and 
he chose an intermediate line; and, though it was felt that this award was 
Very disadvantageous to England, it was, nevertheless, submitted to by the 
British Government. But the Government of the United States had rejected 
it, and it was thereupon intimated to them that the Government of this coun- 
try had withdrawn its offer of adopting it. The foundation of the British 
claim lay on the decision of the question, whether or not the St. John, falling 
into the Bay of Fundy, was an “ Atlantic” river, according to the terms of 
the treaty. It had been determined in our favour by the King of the 
NETHERLANDS; and though the re-opening of this question was refused by 
the British Government, it had been agreed that a convention should be ap- 
pointed to re-investigate and decide on the disputed points of the boundary. 
But the proposition of the American government, that commissioners from 
the state of Maine should be associated with the general commissioners, was 
rejected by the British government, on special grounds of objection. The 
British commissioners, Colonel Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh, had labori- 
ously discharged their duty, and had ascertained that the line claimed by this 
country conformed with the conditions of the treaty, while the American line 
did not. They had not, indeed, the additional evidence in their possession of 
the map marked by the “strong red line;” but the American Government 
Were aware of this corroboration of the justice of our claims. Instead, then, 
of resting on our case, and conducting it through the ordinary intervention of 
our ambassador at Washington, a special mission was resorted to, which in 
itself was disadvantageous, because a functionary so going out with pomp and 
parade would have the natural reluctance to return empty-handed. The indi- 
Vidual selected was an additional important consideration. He spoke with all 
respect of Lord ASHBURTON, whose public character and private virtues com- 
manded the esteem of all. But he laboured under special disadvantages, 
arising from his connexion with America, and his unacquaintedness with 
diplomacy; while there were other individuals, some of whom he mentioned, 
Who might have been more fitly chosen. On Lord AsuHBuRTOoN’s arrival, he 
was met by Mr. WEBSTER with the demand of what proposal have you come 
to make to us—an advantageous position, by which he ultimately ‘ check- 
mated” the British negotiator. Lord ASHBURTON made his proposal, which 
he unskilfully termed an “ ultimatim,” but the Americans played with him, 
Obtaining concession after concession, Madawaska settlement and all, until 
they brought Lord ASHBURTON to & stand-still, and ascertained the compres- 
sibility of the “squcezable material.” A river boundary had been admitted 
to be a natural one by Mr. WEBSTER; yet he refused to abide by it, and 
Claimed a tract of territory north of the St. John, to which the Americans 
ad not a shadow of a title. Here Lord ASHBURTON should have 
frankly taken his ground: the negotiation had been based on the 
Concession of mutual equivalents; and_ if Mr. WEBSTER had in- 
sisted on drawing the boundary line to the St. Francis, 80 3% to secure this 
territory north of the St. John, there were various important Han oa 
which Lord Ashburton might have bargained for it. But by ee rae se Sue 
lation had been brought to this point, all these advantages 280 een given 
Mu: they were gone: Lord Ashburton had thrown the bag containing them at 
Air. Webster’s feet, and the American minister had coolly picked it up, mens 
Profusion of thanks, but as coolly refusing any concession in exchange for 
aapenaces gratuitously bestowed. The military road from Quebee to St. 
som was indeed secured; but the concession of the navigation of the St. 
ot in brought the Americans, in time of war, close to it. After referring! Me 
scale A ed in the boundary, and jocularly commenting on the slid ng 
the tee y which it was ascertained, the noble lord proceeded to that portion o 
reaty which relates to the slave trade, expressed his conviction that since 


justice of their claims; and in adopting a conventional line, the British Go- 


luminous expositions he had ever heard. But what was the state of the case ? 
He had given up a strip of Jand bordering on Vermont and Hampshire, 
and had received another strip adjoining New Brunswick; and for the angle 
of land formed by the sources of the Connecticut, we had received a considera~ 
ble territory forming an important military frontier—that is, we had given up 
one hundred thousand acres, and had received one million. The navigation of 
the St. Jolin’s gave the Americans no peculiar advantages, as, on that part of 
the river running through British territory, they must be subject to British 
law; and the concession of Rouse’s Point was not of importance, as it did not 
command the entrance of Lake Champlain, and, moreover, was in ruins. He 
had seen the celebrated “ red line”? map, which was a small one of eighteen 
inches square, by D’Anville, of the continent of North America, too minute to 
be an authority; and he read an extract from the correspondence of Dr. 
Franklin, as published by his grandson, in which it was distinctly stated that 
the map used by the negotiators was Mitchell’s. The British negotiator of the 
treaty of 1783, Mr. Oswald, had been objected to, and defended on grounds 
very similar to those on which the appointment of Lord Ashburton had been 
questioned and supported. He concluded with acriticism on Lord Palmerston’s 
foreign policy. 

Mr. HawEs proceeded to address the House, but there not being forty mem- 
bers present, the House was counted out at a quarter past seven o’clock. 

HOUSE OF LORDS—Tuurspay. 

The Sudbury Disfranchisement Bill was brought up from the Commons, 
and read a first time, 

The Earl of SHAFTESBURY, on the part of Lord Kenyon, presented a peti- 
tion from certain inhabitants of Sudbury, praying to be heard at the bar of 
the House against the Bill. 

Several Bills upon the table were advanced a stage, and the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—Tuurspay. 

The South Eastern and London and Croydon Railways Bills was read a 
second time, and ordered to be committed. 

The Manchester Corporation Bill was read a second time. 

THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 

Lord PALMERSTON having said, in reply to Mr. HUME, he was quite satisfied 
with the result of the discussion which had taken place—(great laughter)— 
and did not intend to renew his motion, 

Mr. HuME said, such being the intention of the noble lord, he should move 
a resolution, to the eftect that, looking to the consequence of the settlement 
of the north-eastern boundary and that of the British provinces, it was the 
opinion of that House that the treaty of Washington, by which that question 
was settled, was alike honourable to both parties—to her Majesty’s Ministers 
and to the Government of America, and was deserving of the thanks of both 
countries. 


the accession of the present Government to oftice we had made a retrograde 
step with respect to this great question, and gave a sketch of the proceedings 
connected with the refusal of the French Government to sign the Right of 
Search Treaty—a circumstance of which the Americans took advantage, 
through their agents at Paris, in order to raise more difficulties in the way. 
The letter of Lord Aberdeen to the Admiralty, with respect to the burning of 
the slave barracoons on the coast of Africa, had been another discouragement ; 
and the correspondence between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster was another, 
as, with reference to the case of the Creole, Lord Ashburton appeared to admit 
that slaves on board American ships in British ports were to be regarded as 
slaves still upon American territory. He trusted that this would not be con- 
ceded, but that slaves brought into our possessions would be regarded as human 
beings. The effect of our concessions was visible in the tone taken with 
respect to the disputed boundary on the shores of the Pacific : had the Oregon 
bill passed the American Congress, it would have been a declaration of war 
against this country. He concluded with commenting on the imprudent 
conduct of Lord Ashburton, at the dinner given to him in Boston, when he 
termed it the “cradle of American liberty;” and though he could not suppose 
that a treaty so deliberately settled should not be ratified, he hoped that this 
surrender of our rights to the Americans would not have the effect of indis- 
posing them to equitable arrangements hereafter. 

Sir RoBERT PEEL, said that Lord Palmerston had occupied upwards of 
three hours in attacking a treaty and its negotiator, though he had been ten 
years in office without being able to effect any settlement of the dispute. The 
noble lord shrunk from the more manly course of impeaching the treaty or 
its authors by a specific resolution, and contented himself with moving for 
papers which he knew could not be produced. Addressing himself, in the first 
instance, to the latter portion of Lord Palmerston’s speech, he contended that, 
instead of having made a retrograde stepfon the question of slavery, by the 
treaty with the United States, the present government had made one step in ad- 
vance, and one which the late goverment had been unable to make. Lord 
Palmerston had blamed General Cass for obstructing the conclusion of the 
treaty with France for an extended right of search: but the cause was not 
General Cass; it was the noble Lord himself, whose policy had prevented the 
conclusion of that treaty. With respect to the destruction of the barracoons, 
he would go to the length of the law in suppressing slavery, but it was impo- 
litic to go beyond it; we must conciliate other powers by respecting their rights. 
In the case of the Creole, Lord Ashburton had entered into no stipulations, 
but he had laid down the broad principle, that slaves landing on British terri- 
tory were entitled to their freedom. Lord Ashburton had not undertaken to 
adjust every cause of dispute, because he was anxious to confine himself to the 
one great question, the festering sore of halfa century, and which had, on the 
accession of the present government placed us in a position bordering on war. 
As to the Oregon territory, negotiations were going on which promised that 
in a few months that question would be amicably settled, if no attempt were 
made to excite and exasperate mutual animosity. As to the north-eastern 
boundary, sixty years had elapsed without bringing us nearer to a settlement. 
It had been attempted by the treaty of Ghent: the King of the Netherlands, 
after several years’ consideration, had declared it to be impossible 
to execute the treaty, and recommended a conventional line as a 
compromise ; and it had been accepted by this country. But the United States 
had refused it in 1832: yet for three successive years afterwards, Lord Pal- 
merston, being under no obligation to abide by the award, had nevertheless 
continued to press its acceptance on the United States—a boundary which he 
now thinks would have endangered the security of Canada. From 1835 what 
had been the course of the late government with relation to this question, 
having skilled diplomatists at their command, directed by the “ master-mina ” 
presiding in the Foreign-office? In 1838, despairing of effecting a settlement 
on the terms of the treaty, they had suggested a conventional line, by which 
the disputed territory was proposed to be equally divided, on a principle simi- 
lar to that which has been adopted by the treaty of 1842. When the present 
government came into office, in 1841, they felt that it was desirable to settle 
this question, without the proposed additional expense and delay of a conven- 
tion, especially as Lord Palmerston on the eve of quitting office had left 
nogotiations more than ever embroiled, by the peremptory and cavalier terms 
in which he had rejected the latest propositions of the American Government. 
Nay, more, Lord Palmerston had made the preposterous proposition that the 
Kings of Prussia, Sardinia, and Saxony should each appoint a scientific man 
to arrange an arbitration; while Mr. Fox, the British Minister at Washington, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ For God’s sake, if you go to arbitration, don’t have professors!” 
The noble lord relied on his Mudge and Featherstonhaugh ; but Mr. Webster 
had his Mudge and Featherstonhaugh; while the expense of another survey 
might have cost more than the worth of the entire territory in dispute. There 
were questions which admitted of no delay; but this was not one of them: 
the tide of population was pressing onwards, and Sir Howard Douglas, to 
whom he appealed, would bear testimony to the dangers which arose from the 
unsettled boundary, one of them being described by the late Lord Sydenham 
as the strange anomaly of an armed body belonging to a foreign power being 
placed witbin a territory over which her Majesty exercised jurisdiction. The 
settlement of the question was essential to the security of Canada, and the 
maintenance of peace; and Lord Ashburton, in effecting it, deserved well of 
his country, not only for undertaking the mission, but for the manner in which 
he had accomplished it. ‘The American people were strongly persuaded of the 


JAMAICA. 

Sir HENRY BARRON asked if it were true that the Legislature of Jamaica 
had imposed duties upon the importation of British produce, amounting in 
some cases to 70 per cent., and in others 123 per cent., amounting almost to 
a prohibition 2? 

Lord STANLEY said that the Legislature of Jamaica had passed such an 
Act, and the Government, although disapproving of it, felt that it would be 
better that her Majesty should, for the present, give the Act her sanction, as if 
she refused it, it would be necessary again to convoke the Assembly before its 
usual time of meeting, which would be a great inconvenience. 

Lord J. RussEu had heard that the duty on some corn was as high as 
75 per cent. 

Lord STANLEY said that such was the case. 

NOTTINGHAM ELECTION, 

Mr. Hoe brought up the Report of the Committee appointed to try the 
merits of the Nottingham election petition. The honourable gentleman said 
that the Committee had directed him to report that John Walter, Esq. was 
not duly elected a burgess to serve in the present Parliament, for the borough 
of Nottingham; that the last election for the said borough was a void election. 
He was further directed by the Committee to report that they had come to 
the following resolution :—That John Walter, Esq., was, through his agents, 
guilty of bribery, and treating at the last election for the borough of Notting- 
ham; that it was proved before the Committee that William Briggs had been 
bribed in the sum of 15s. That William Wright had been bribed in the sum 
of l¢s. That Edward Sinders had been bribed inthe sum of £3—that Thomas 
Beestall had been bribed by a promise of £5, of which he had received £1. 
(The hon. member, in addition to these names, read those of a variety of other 
parties who had been bribed in different sums varying from 10s. to £5). He 
was further directed to report that it was not proved that such bribery was 
committed with the knowleége or consent of the said John Walter, Esq. 
Mr. Hogg added that he had no instructions from the Committee on the sub- 
ject, but he hoped he was not opposing the wishes of its members by moving 
that till that House have an opportunity of judging of the proceedings of the 
Committee the issuing of the writ be postponed to this day fortnight. 

The question was then put and agreed to. 

NEW POOR LAW IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SmirH O'BRIEN rose to move for a select committee to inquire into the 
manner in which the Irish Poor-law Act has been carried into operation, and 
also as to the results of that measure upon the condition of the poor, and of 
society at large in Ireland, with power to report their opinion to the House in 
reference to any modification which may appear desirable. While he was ad- 
dressing the House, notice was taken that there were not forty members pre- 
sent, but it turned out that the required number was within the House, and 
the honourable member expressed himself indignantly on the attempt which 
he considered to have been made to interrupt the discussion of an important 
Irish question. He entered into considerable detail, particularly objecting to 
the workhouse test as unfitted for Ireland. 

Lord Exior said that the Government entertained no particular predilec- 
tion for or against the law, but he had received very general testimony from 
influential individuals as to the fact of its working well. No doubt consider- 
able dissatisfaction prevailed in Ireland respecting it, but that arose from 
certain defects, to remedy which the Government were about to introduce a 
Bill, until which he would postpone any general discussion on the subject. 

Sir DENHAM NorREYS contended that the workhouse system was de- 
teriorating the character of the Irish peasantry, by encouraging habits of 
indolence and recklessness. The man accustomed to the “ luxuries’ of the 
workhouse, would not willingly return to a damp hovel and miserable fare. 

Mr. Suaw was of opinion that the Irish Poor-law had not yet received a 
fair trial. The expense of erecting workhouses had been encountered ; and if 
out-door relief were permitted in a country like Ireland, with a large popu- 
lation bordering on extreme poverty, it would amount to a confiscation of the 
landed property of the country. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD assigned several reasons why the Poor-law was 
unpopular in Ireland. ; 

Sir JAMES GRaAM reminded the House that both Lord Eliot and him- 
self, in answer; to questions, had repeatedly intimated the intention of the 
Government to bring in a remedial measure, for the introduction of which 
leave would be asked before the Easter recess. ‘That measure would not cir- 
cumscribe the powers of the commissioners, and would aflirm the workhouse 
test, as the only safe one which could he adopted in Ireland. Admitting the 
defects of the law, and proposing to remedy them, they were yet determined 
to uphold it generally, and therefore the grant of fa Committee of Inquiry 
would only serve as a delusion, by tending to excite doubts in the minds of 
the Irish people as to its stability. 


Mr. Ross was satisfied with the declaration of the Government, and could 
not, therefore, support the motion. 


we Spades O’BRIEN replied; and, on a division, his motion was rejected by 


vernment, after consulting high military authorities, had agreed to a boundary 
which would be better calculated to secure our Canadian colonies than the 
boundary awarded by the King of Holland, while it secured to us much greater 
advantages. By the award of the King of Holland this country would only 
have gained two-fifths and America three-tifths of the disputed territory ; 
while, by the Ashburton treaty, seven-twelfths are given to America, and five- 
twelfths to England. After contending that the great bulk of moderate men 
in both countries were in favour of the treaty, and that it had given especial 
satisfaction to the inhabitants of the north-west American provinces, whose 
peaceful relations were secured by it, he passed to the map with the ‘strong 
red line,” which had been found in the archives of the Foreign-office at Paris. 
Nothing could be more fallacious than this reference to maps. A map existed 
in our royal library, which had belonged to the late King, on which was 
traced a red line, according to the boundary as claimed by the Americans, and 
which was set forth as being the boundary as settled by the British negotiator 
of the treaty of 1783. The map attributed to Dr. Franklin had been sought 
for in 1826, on the request of the British Government, who were then seeking 
for information on the subject; it had not then been found, because it was 
preserved, not in the political, but in the historical department, where it had 
been found by Mr. Jared Sparks. Yet there was no-evidence to connect that 
map with Dr, Franklin’s despatch. He concluded with a vindication of Lord 
Ashburton, and called upon the House to stamp its approbation of the Govern- 
ment and its representative by negativing the motion. : 
Mr. Macaunay disclaimed everything inconsistent with friendly feelings 
towards the United States, and personal regard towards Lord Ashburton ; and 
also admitted the importance of a settlement of the question. But the corres- 
pondence between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster indicated, on the part of 
the English plenipotentiary, a caressing and wheedling tone unworthy of his 
position, and derogatory to the country, to an extent unparalleled in the 
history of diplomacy. Of this he quoted specimens from that portion of the 
correspondence relating to the cession of the Madawaska settlement, and con- 
trasted them with the tone and spirit of Mr. Webster. The eighth article of 
the treaty, relating to the slave trade, had been ratified in opposite senses in 
London and Washington; for in America it was viewed as abandoning the 
right of search, neither power being there considered as having the power to 
search the vessels of the other. What a settlement of a question was that, 
which rendered it necessary for the Prime Minister of England to contradict 
publicly in Parliament the official language of the President of the United 
States! The last eight or nine months had brought out a stronger disposition 
to pugnacity on the part of the United States than the previous eight Po nine 
years had manifested; and every French newspaper exposed the impolicy of 
receding from a calm, firm demeanour, by echoing the opinion that America 
was the country which was able to deal. with the proud islanders, and bring 
them on their knees. If this great country, the envy of others, did not find 
peace in firmness and dignity, she would never do so in submission and shame. 
Sir Howarp Doveras narrated his experience, as Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, in the controversy which had arisen between himself and the Governor 
of Maine, with respect to the disputed territory. The Americans had endea- 
voured to goad him into a military demonstration, in order to embroil the two 
countries; but he appealed to the law, and was enabled to vindicate the right 
and jurisdiction of the Crown over the territory in dispute. He had effectually 
protected the Madawaska settlement ; had resisted encroachment 5 but he fully 
approved of the conventional line adopted by the treaty, not as the most 
desirable on all points, but as the best which could be obtained without a 
rupture of the negotiations, which the value of the disputed territory did 
not warrant. aioe 5 
Sir CHARLES NAPIER rose, but was met by the cry of “ Adjourn. 
Mr. BROTHERTON moved that the debate be adjourned. 
The question was put, and the debate adjourned. : Y 
The Mutiny Bill and the Marine Mutiny Bill were severally read a third time 
and passed.—Adjourned at a quarter past one. 


HOUSE OF LORDS—Wepwzespay. 
Their lordships did not sit. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—Wepvespay- ¢ 
Mr. Smith, the Attorney-General for Ireland, took the oaths and his seat as 
member for the borough of Ripon, in the room of Mr. Pemberton. — 
Anti-Corn-law petitions were presented, from many places, by Sir H. Fleet- 
wood, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Brotherton, Dr. Bowring, and Mr. G. W. Wood. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, in reply to a question from Mr, 
Divett, that the Custom-house authorities had not entered into any compromise 
with the parties implicated in the late smuggling transactions. 
The report upon the Dogs Bill was brought up, after a division, in which 
there were 100 for and 54 against it; and the third reading was fixed for Thurs- 
day, after another division, upon an amendment for the postponement, there 
being—For the amendment, 36; against it, 97. 

é THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 

Sir C. Napier having resumed the adjourned debate, said that he quite 
agreed with Mr. Macaulcy’s opinions, and contended that Lord Ashburton had 
permitted himself to be outwitted by the “smart” dealings of Mr. Webster. 

Mr. DISRAELI considered Lord Palmerston’s speech of the previous evening 
to have been a great Parliamentary exhibition—one of the ablest and most 


ELECTION NEWS. 

Camprince.—On Monday Mr. Fitzroy Kelly was elected for this 
borough. He polled 703, and Mr. Foster, 685.—Tory majority, 18. 

Riroy.—The election for this borough,'in the room of Mr. Pemberton, 
resigned, took place on Saturday. Mr. ‘Thomas Berry Cusack Smith, her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland, was the only candidate, and 
he having been formally proposed and seconded, was declared duly 
elected by the Mayor ; and the proceedings (which did not occupy an 
hour altogether) then terminated. 

Bristor..—It is stated in the Bristol Gazette, in reply to reports that 
Mr. F. H. E. Berkeley was likely to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, 
that his health is alarmingly improved, and never was sufficiently im- 
paired to afford a reasonable hope of his retirement. 

Ennisxit.en.—The Dublin Evening Mai! gives the most unqualified 
contradiction to the report that the Hon. Arthur Cole is about to resign 
his seat for Enniskillen, and to be succeeded by his nephew, the Hon. 
John Cole, brother to the present earl. 

Arntoxe Execrion Commirrer.— On Tuesday, the counsel for the 
petitioner having succeeded in establishing the agency of Mr. French, 
the seat was abandoned by the counsel on the other side, and the last 
election for the borough having been declared null and void, a new 
election will consequently take place. The Committee declared that 
Mr. French had been guilty of bribery, by himself and his agents. 
NorrixcHam Exrcrion Commitrer.—On Monday the Committe re- 
solved ‘‘ that Mr. Walter was not duly elected, but it would be neces- 
sary to have the permission of the House to continue their sitting,” The 
permission of the house having been obtained, the Committee resumed 
its deliberation. : 


The great outcry which is at the present time being made agains 

what is called quack medicines, is really enough to deter persons from 

their use. But if there is a particle of truth in the statements we have 
heard (most of them from highly respectable persons), respecting the 
cures performed by Mortxy’s Emsrocarion, in cases of gout and 
rheumatism, it certainly deserves a trial from all who may be afflicted 
with those disorders, especially, as being an external application, if 
cannot injure the constitution, 
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THE WEST INDIA DOCKS. 


The West India Docks may be considered worthy of a greater 
and more extended notice than we have previously assigned to the 
others. Their extent and importance in the commerce of this 
country both justify the prominent position given, whilst a sketch 
of their origin cannot fail to interest the general reader. Com- 


plaints, as the commerce of London increased, became very fre- 
quent, of the crowded state of the river, of the delay and difficulty 
of procuring good berths for ships, and of the want of accommo- 
dation for discharging cargoes. These complaints aroused the 
attention of the merchants and ship-owners, and at length called 
that of the Government to the subject. There were many difficulties 
to be surmounted, arising from the vested rights of the Corporation 
and of private individuals, who had property in the mooring chains 
and in lighters or other crafts, all of which would be injured by the 
construction of docks. Mr. Pitt, however, who was then the 
Minister, applied all the powers of his mind to the subject in the 
Committee of the House of Commons, and at length, after seven 
years’ agitation, and with ample compensation to the sufferers, the 
Jaw was put in force by the commencement of the West India 
Docks, in February, 1800, and by their being opened for the recep- 
tion of ships in August, 1802. 

This, the first establishment of the kind in London, was formed 
in the gorge of an isthmus, familiarly known as the “ Isle of Dogs,” 
on the Middlesex side of the river. It comprised an import and 
an export dock, each communicating by basins of six acres in 
extent with the main river at Blackwall. The export dock, where 
eastward-bound vessels are loaded, is the smaller of the two, being 
about twenty-five acres in extent. The import dock, which is about 
the same length, is thirty feet wider, and occupies thirty acres of 
ground. The locks, by which admission to both is gained, are 
forty-five feet wide, and consequently admits vessels of 1,200 tons 
burden. At the highest spring tides the water is twenty-four feet 
deep, and there is within the docks sufficient space for 600 vessels 


of from 250 to 600 tons burden. A great benefit has unquestion- 
ably been gained both by the revenueand the traders by the sepa- 
ration of the import from the export dock. They are parallel to 
each other, but are divided by stacks of warehouses, the chief 
commodities in which are rum, brandy, and other spirituous 
liquors. There are sheds on the side of the export dock which 
afford shelter for goods sent for exportation. The chief warchouses 
for import goods are on the quays, which bound that inclosure. 
They are admirably contrived for the reception, preservation, and 
delivery of goods, and are capable of storing 170,000 hogsheads 
of sugar, besides coffee and other tropical productions. 

The whole space occupied by these docks extends over 295 acres. 
It is enclosed on every side—all the buildings are fireproof, and 
the premises are well guarded by watchmen; so that the system 
of pilfering, formerly carried on to a great extent in this part of 
the river, is completely abolished. The carts or waggons which 
convey goods to town are loadéd from the backs of the warehouses, 
without entering the dock-gates. The capital of the company that 
built and now superintend these docks is £1,380,000, raised by 
subscriptions at different times. The proprietors were limited to 
ten per cent. interest; and if the income amounted to more, the 
tolls and storeage were to be reduced in price. The nearest end of 
these docks is at Limehouse, three miles from the Royal Exchange ; 
and the other end, half a mile further, is at Blackwall; the ex- 
pense of carterage being thereby rendered considerable, until the 
Blackwall Railway was constructed, and lessened the outlay by in- 
creasing the facility of removal. 

Some admirable contrivances have been recently adopted, by 
which the great body of water in the docks is kept always sweet, 
and by which the constant deposit of mud from the water of the 
river is carried away gradually. The consequence of this is, that 
whilst health is preserved and cleanliness promoted, the bed of the 
river is freed from obstruction, and the transit of vessels may now 
take place without the slightest inconvenience. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


en 
AMOR oe CR UE Bi 


The Quarterly General Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock was held on Wednesday, at their house in Leadenhall- 
strect. 

The CHAIRMAN informed the Court that certain returns ordered 
by Parliament had been made, and that the claim of Captain 
John Charretie to a pension had been conceded by the Court of 
Directors, and that officer was awarded a pension of £150 per 
annum for life. 

Mr. SULLIVAN vindicated the conduct of those who came for- 
ward in that Court to plead the cause of the Rajah of Sattara. It 
was by such perseverence all great questions had been carried, 
not only in that court, but even in the Imperial Parliament. It 
was by perseverance against a majority that Mr. Poynder at last 
succeeded in the Suttee question and the question of idolatry. It 
was by perseverance against a majority Catholic emancipation and 
the Reform Bill were carried; and it was by constant and perse- 
vering discussion after defeat, that the Anti-Corn-law cause, now 
the most prosperous cause that engaged the attention of the pub- 
lic, was placed in its present position. 

On the motion, of which Mr, PoynDER had given notice, re- 


specting the many payments to the temple of Juggernaut, being 
read 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his regret, that in consequence of the 
illness of Mr. Poynder, the motion was postponed to the next 
Conrt day. 

THE INDIAN NAVY. ; 

Captain CoGAN rose, according to notice, to call the attention 
of the Court to the system of irregularity and apparent oppres- 
sion which is exercised by the Superintendent of the Indian Navy 
towards the officers of that service, and to move that documents 
be laid before the Court relating to the removal, dismissal, or de- 
gradation of officers, and the correspondence respecting the em- 
ployment of steamers, and other matters in relation to the Indian 
Navy. 

After considerable discussion relative to the duties on Indian 
produce, in which Mr. MONTGOMERY MARTIN took a distin- 
guished part, 

General CoLviLLE, in reference to a question submitted to the 
last court, that the expenses of the Affghan war should be borne 
equally by the Government of India and the Exchequer of Eng- 
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land, asked whether any communications had been received upon 
this subject from the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Court of Directors had been in 
communication with the Government upon the subject, but that no 
satisfactory reply had yet been received. 

Mr. MARRIOTT wished to know whether any Jong period would 
elapse before the} statue of the Marquis of Wellesley would} be 
placed in the court-room? The old proprietors would like to see 
it there. 

The CHAIRMAN observed, that he had seen the model, and he 
felt satisfied that when placcd in the court-room, at no distant 
period, the proprietors would be well pleased with it. 

The Court then, on the question, adjourned. 


ee re 


THE EUPHONICON. 


This instrument, invented by Mr. Steward, one of the well- 
known firm of Frederick Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street, may 
be considered as the triumph of musical acoustics. Itis played upon 
like a piano-forte, but has the advantage of extending to seven 
octaves, being four notes higher than the range of any piano-forte 
yet made. It has two pedals. 

The Euphonicon has a peculiar appearance. Its frame is wholly 
of iron, highly japanned, beautifully ornamented with pearl and 
gold pencilling on black, blue, or crimson grounds, and embellished 
with exquisitely chased ormoulu designs, producing an extremely 
light and elegant appearance. The left portion of the instrument 
is much higher than the right; to the upper part of the former 
are attached the three lower octaves of the strings which are ex- 
posed to view ; thus combining the appearance of harp and piano. 
The width of the frame is six inches from back to front, except 
where the key-board projects an additional foot. The whole in- 
strument rests on four bold scroll feet, fitted with handsome 
castors, on which it moves with perfect facility, the weight being 
Jess than that of a grand pianoforte. 


There are three sound-boards—treble, tenor, and bass, cor- 
responding to the violin, tenor, and violincello. A new action 
may be applied at any time, and it may be new strung with case, 
It is represented by the inventor as not liable to be perceptibly 
affected by any change of temperature, being, in this particular, 
unlike all pianofortes, which become warped when exposed to an 
intense degree of heat. The chief characteristics and advantages 
of this instrument may be enumerated as follows :—A rich quality 
and fulness of tone—superiority in song-accompaniment—its phi- 
losophical construction—the length of time in which it remains in 
tune—its light and elegant appearance—the small space it occu- 
pies—and, lastly, its great durability. , eyes 

The illustration which heads this notice exhibits a correct view 
of the appearance of the Euphonicon. — Even as a mere furniture- 
ornament it must be a handsome addition to a room. 


————————— 


Tur Tuames Tunnet.—On SaturJay, ata meeting of the directors 
of the above undertaking, it was definitively arranged that the ceremony 
of opening this great national work, should take place on Saturday the 
25th inst, (this day). The Duke of Wellington has promised to offi- 
ciate on the occasion, The first stone of the tunnel was laid in 1824, 
by the late Mr. Smith, afterwards one of its most active parliamentary 
opponents, when the occurrence of the first casualty obliged the direc- 
tors to apply to Government for aid, The time during which the works 
have actually proceeded, is scarcely more than ten years ; and 600 feet, 
or nearly half the whole distance, was completed in the first two years, 
‘Lhe circular staircases, and the eastern roadway, are now finished ; but 
some time will elapse before the thoroughfare for carriages can be 
opened. Both archways are perfectly dry ; and the whole structure 
forms an imperishable monument of the energy and talent of Sir Isam- 
bard Brunel, who, in the Completion of the work, has triumphed over 
difficulties declared to be Insurmountable by many men of high scien- 
tific attainments. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the directors will 
dine with their frien’s at the London ‘Tavern ; and the Duke, who has 
always taken great interest in the undertaking, will honour the company 
with his presence, 

The Marine Good Service Pension of £300 a year, has been given to 
Major-General Tremenheere, R.M., whose term of service reaches 
sixty-four years, 

Renova or Dr. Barty rrom Newoste-—On Tuesday, the Rev. 
Dr. Bailey, who was tried and convicted at the Central Criminal Court 
for forgery, und sentenced to transportation for fifteen years, was re- 
moved from the gaol of Newgate to Woolwich, previous to his leaving 
this country for New South Wales. The prisoner with several others 
were conveyed by the Blackwall Railway from Fenchurch street to the 
Blackwall Pier, and afterwards placed on board a Woolwich steamboat, 
Strongly ironed and guarded. From the appearance of the convict 
Bailey, there appears very little likelihood of his outliving the voyage ; 
he seemed dreadfully depressed- _ 

Worcrstersnire Savce.—Different counties are respectively cele- 
brated for different dainties- Thus, York rejoices in her excellent hams, 
Devonshire is happy in clouted cream, Leicestershire is distinguished 
for her Stilton cheeses, Shropshire excels in brawn. Lea and Perrin’s 
(the well-known chemists of W orcester) have produced the inimitable 
Sauce which, henceforth and forever, gives celebrity to Worcestershire. 
As we have tried this sauce, we are able to say, ea cathedrd, that it is 
excellent. Asa flavourer for Soup, gravy, and curries, it certainly can- 
not be surpassed ; and to all kinds of fish and meat it gives a flavour 
which would “create an appetite beneath the ribs of death.” We per- 
cieve that it suits all climates, which few sauces do. 
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WHAT IS—WHAT SHOULD BE! 


“Tf every just man, that now pines in want, 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly-pamper’d luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 
Nature’s full blessings would be well dispens’d 
In unsuperfluous, even proportion, 
And she no whit encumber’d with her store.” 

We are decidedly not of those who consider that as 
all are equal in after life, so, in like manner, should they be 
upon an equality in this. Such a condition is evidently 
opposed to the laws of Gop and man,— 

«‘ Some are, and must be, greater than the rest.” 

In whatever position man associates with his fellow-man, 
whether for his individual security, or to the promotion of 
the general welfare, the first act, even, with the must un- 
civilised tribes, is the election of a chief, to whom is given 
power ;—this bringing with it possession, but with this obli- 
gative— Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required.” 

The quotation at the head of this article, from Milton’s 
“ Comus,” was admirably delivered by Miss HELEN Faucrr, 
and was readily responded to by certain parts of the house 
at our last visit to Drury-lane theatre. We thought, at the 
same time, we observed a smile on the face of others, that 
seemed but little to harmonise with this simultaneous burst 
of feeling. 

The law of Gop is, that man shall earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; and yet some evade this law, and are 
content to eat the bread of idleness, wrung from the hard 
earnings of the poor, who, like the Israelites of old, are by 
their task-masters driven to make bricks without straw. 
When we look around, and contemplate the squalid misery 
and abject state of degradation which this system of misrule 
has produced in a land of plenty,—the poor surrounded on 
every side with food, and yet, like Tantalus, prevented 
from supplying even the earnest cravings of nature, we 
exclaim, can such a state of things be allowed to go on ;— 
can the anxious father stand by calmly, and observe his 
children sink before him, and not make an effort to save 
them? The lordly aristocrat, and the well-fed gentleman, 
will point to the mercies of the Poor-law union, where all 
those blessings which bind us to life and hope are to be 
found. Heaven save us from the mark! It is the middling 
classes, and the industrious labourer, who mainly, yet cheer- 
fully, aid in the support of their poor and impotent brethren, 
at the same time having the additional burden of supporting 
the aristoeratic paupers, who, from being placed in a posi- 
tion nature never intended them to occupy, are too proud 
to earn an honest livelihood, and look down with scorn and 
contempt upon the industrious tradesman and the humble 
labourer who feed them. It is of this we complain ; it is to 
this we point as the evil which requires redress. ‘True it is, 
that the iron grasp of power seldom, like the bold daring of 
the highwayman, commands you to stand and deliver; but 
in a more stealthy manner, as in class-legislation, prohibit- 
ing unnecessary taxes, sinecures and pensions, is;this cruel 
and iniquitous system carried out. 

Can we wonder, then, that the galled jade winces and 
pants to throw off this incubus? What should be the policy 
of the Minister who is appointed to his high position as the 
representative of his Sovereign—the parent of the people ? 
With high, low, rich or poor, there can be but one cunscien- 
tious opinion. It is, however, certain, that until those who 
have to bear the burden have an equal right in the appoint- 
ment of good, and the removal of bad or incompetent Minis- 
ters, with those who now act only for themselves, little good 
can ever result. That the time is not far distant when this 
will be brought about, and when achieved, the probability 
is, that the other extreme may be the result. 


properties. The ruins, for some years after, cumbered the “ fields,” 
and the site being chosen as one most eligible for the New Beth- 
lehem Hospital, the proper arrangements were made, and the 
place was occupied by that noble structure which we have before 
alluded to, and to which we now return. 

On entering the grand hall, the eye of the visitor is first at- 
tracted by the wide and stately stairease, which ascends from the 
ground floor to the council-chamber above. On each side passages 
run laterally through the building, divided, however, by doors of 
pannelled oak, which intercept—at the distance of about 
thirty-feet—the vision of the spectator. The one to the right 
leads to the male, the other to the female ward. Following 
the former, we are inducted through a long series of galleries, 
ascended by stone staircases to the apartments occupied by 
the patients. These apartments, or cells, of which the illus- 
tration in our last of M‘Naughten’s cell will serve as a specimen, 
are merely the sleeping rooms, and contain a low truckle bed- 
stead, with chair and table, light and. air -being admitted 
through a small barred circular window at the top. The door 
of each of these sleeping-rooms opens to the gallery, which 
thus presents a kind of promenade, about two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, where the patients can resort for exercise when thie 
weather proves unfavourable for out-of-door enjoyments. To the 
left of the gallery is the dining-room, capable of accommodating 
nearly a hundred persons. The diet is of a very generous descrip- 
tion, consisting of meat, vegetables, pastry, Kc., served in wooden 
bowls and platters, and is seldom unaccompanied by good appetites 
on the part of the patients, whose general health and longevity are 
not the least remarkable peculiarities attendant on insanity. 


VIEW OF A GALLERY IN THE WEST WING. 


galleries, are preserved at an equable 


temperature through every change of season, by the introduction 
o, so constructed, 


of warm air pipes and stoves beneath the flooring, 

that every patient’s room has an equal degree of warmth. Each 
story has one of these galleries conneeted with it, from the last 
of which a stone staircase conducts to the chapel—a spacious but 
neat apartment, well adapted for the solemn purposes to which it 
is consecrated. 


THE CHAPEL IN BETHLEHEM IL0SPITAL. 


These corridors, or rather 
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BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL. 


St. George’s Spa, or “Dog and Duck,” was the name of a 
tavern, that occupied, as before stated, the site of the present Beth- 
lehem Hospital. The spring was discovered about the year 1750, 
and as a public tea-garden was for many years the resort of the 
most depraved and abandoned characters. 


Hither, on the Sabbath, those who are capable of participating in 
the religious instruction and consolation offered them, aaa to- 
ecther ; and we sey but little in stating that a more Sas 
ceremony than these poor creatures, bereft of the light of reason, 
bowing simultancously before the shrine of their great Creator, 
cannot be witnessed. A curtain separates the male and female 
auditors, the former occupying the left, the latter the right 
benches, whilst the pulpit is arranged so as to give the minister a 
full and commanding view of his congregation. — It is gratifying to 
be able to add that, whilst strict decorum is rigidly maintained, 
the auditory pay the most marked attention to the preacher $ Cx- 
hortations, and follow the responses with apparent heartfelt and 
unaffected devotion. Descending from the chapel, we partly re- 
trace our steps through another portion of the building, and arrive 
at the play-ground—an open space, appropriated to the recreation 
and exercise of patients, where they may be seen pursuing with 
considerable eagerness the different pastimes in which their fancy 
may lead them to indulge. The arrangements here made for their 
accommodation, as well as those in every other portion of the 


THE “pog AND DUCK” TAVERN, AS IT APPEARED IN 1799. 


This famous, or rather infamous, hostel was the chief rendezvous 
of the rioters during the celebrated Gordon riots, in 1780. It was 
here they concerted most of their atrocious plans for the pillage of 
noblemen’s mansions: and the extent to which their depredations 
Were carried is too well known to be recapitulated here, The 
daily newspapers of that date speak of entertainments of rope- 
dancing, tumbling and fire-works, as of nightly occurrence here. 
Shortly after this period the house fell into disrepute, in con- 
Sequence of the number of reputed thieves and vagabonds who 
made it their head-quarters, and the continued appeals made by 
the more respectable householders in that vicinity at last forced 
the place upon the attention of the magistrates, who finally de- 
termined to abolish the tavern altogether. The mineral spring, 
for which the building was first established soon grew, like the 
tavern itself, into disrepute, and, indeed, does not seem to have 
Possessed, at any time, a very great reputation for its medicinal 


building, are deserving of the highest praise. Stone porticos and 
colonnades enable the patients to pursue their games, even when 
practised during the most unfavourable weather, and there is 
‘ample room and verge enough” for the recreation of all. There 
are four of these arenas appropriated to the different classes of 
patients; and they are all constructed with a view to the comfort 
and convenience of the inmates of the hospital. There is every 
reason to believe that the exercise thus afforded them conduces not 
only to their immediate health, but also to their ultimate recovery. 
Proceeding through this ground, we pass along one of the corridors 
and arrive at the kitchen, a large room, admirably adapted to the 
uses for which it was designed, and conveniently fitted up with 
boilers, steam-apparatus, and every accessory to the culinary art. 
‘As the authorities of the Institution grind their own corn, make 
their own bread, and brew their own beer, it may readily 
be surmised enough occupation is given to the assistants 
in those departments. A few paces distant is 
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where the rations provided for each individual are portioned at. 
every meal. The universal cleanliness and care bestowed in this 
division of the household must elicit the greatest admiration. 
Ascending to the Council Chamber, a magnificent apartment, 
adorned with the arms and bequests of every donor to the hos- 
pital, together with an excellent portrait of its founder, Henry the 
Eighth, by Holbein, we are conducted to the female ward, which 
searcely requires a separate notice, being in nearly every respect 
similar to the one justly described. The workshops are in another 
portion of the building, where those patients who, from their pre- 
vious employment are qualified for the task, may be seen working 
at their respective trades, which embrace every division of manual 
labour. A library is being arranged for the use of those who may 
feel inclined to read and study, and no trouble or expense is 
regarded in promoting the happiness and comfort of those whose 
unhappy malady entitles them to admission within these walls. 
The greatest credit is due to Mr. Nicholls, the steward, for the 
attentions bestowed on the patients, and the uniform regularity 
that pervades the exercise of every departinent. In fact, nothing 
is wanting but reason to complete the happiness of the patients. 

Amongst the inmates of Bethlehem Hospital, it appears, = om 2 
recent parliamentary return, that there are ORS ae criminal 
males, and twenty-one criminal female lunatics ; 0 these, twenty- 
nine had committed murder, twenty had attempted the same 
crime, nineteen were notorious thieves, and three were well-known 
housebreakers. The ratio of cures 18 said to be fifty-nine in every 
hundred. It may be worth mentioning, that out of 4,245 lunaties 
received into this hospital from the Bist. December, 1822, to the 
first of July, 1842, five instances of suicide only have oceurred, 
being about one in every 809 persons. It is also of importance to 
add, that during the same period at least half the patients ad- 
mitted were discharged cured, and only 216 deaths were reported. 
Such facts must speak volumes in praise of Bethlehem Hospital. 
The freedom of ventilation, and the establishment of baths in 
various portions of the building, accessible to all, must not be 
forgotten, as deserving of commendation. Visitors are admitted 
by orders of recommendation from privileged persons; but the 
regulations are extremely stringent, and every manifestation of 
morbid curiosity is rigidly discountenanced. The general aspect. 
of the patients is that of extreme contentment, excepting, of 
course, those labouring under particular delusions. Net the 
slightest restriction is visible throughout; and there are but few 
whose demeanour is violent enough to subject. them to more rigid 
measures. Kindness is the only charm by which the attendants 
exert their mastery over the patients, and the influence thus pos- 
sessed is most remarkable. Whilst the impression remaining on 
the mind of the visitor, is that of a kind of mournful gratification ; 
it is yet blended with a feeling of intense satisfaction, arising from 
a knowledge that. the comforts of those he has left behind are so 
industriously sought after and so assiduously promoted. 

We cannot close our remarks without adverting to onc branch 
of this subject, which has hitherto remained almost untouched,— 
we allude to the present system of controlling the insane. For- 
merly, it was the general practice to exclude lunatics, as much as 
possible, from all contact with their fellow-men, and even, in many 
instances, to consign such unfortunate beings to beds of straw, 
chains, and dungeons. Happily, however, these cruclties in Eng- 
land, at least, have ceased to be practised. At the same time, the 
more lunaties are congregated together in the same place, the 
greater appears the necessity of exercising their remaining intel- 
ligence ;—for if left entirely to themselves, insane patients are apt 
to be seized with some fixed and erroneous ideas, which retard, 
and in many cases prevent, their ultimate return to sanity. But 
when their train of false ideas are interrupted by other impressions, 
—if the lunatic be called upon to take a more or less active part. 
in some intellectual occupation, the mental faculties may be con- 
siderably awakened, and the judgment even improved so as to 
promote the patient’s recovery. Seclusion from all communication 
with our fellow-men, is often very apt of itself to produce insanity ; 
and, although it is desirable to separate those afflicted with mental 
alienation from their immediate relations, and to remove them to 
different. situations, it is equally well-known that by occupying 
their attention with objects and pursuits opposed to the false ideas 
usually engaging their minds, a new impetus may be given to the 
train of thought, and the patient’s convalescence may be ulti- 
mately established. Such, as we have shown, is the plan adopted 
in Bethlehem; and it is gratifying to be able to add, that this 
plan has been found to be exccedingly efficacious ; yet there is one 
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more improvement, as suggested by Dr. Webster, which might be 


introduced, we have every reason to believe, with considerable } 


advantage ; we allude to the admission of medical men into the 
wards, for the purpose of investigating the origin and cure for 
insanity in general. It would, likewise, prove of much utility if 
the medical corporations, prior to granting their diploma, were to 
exact attendance at such hospitals for a limited period, and also 
require the presence of every student at lectures on the pathology, 
nature, and curative treatment proper for that class of maladies. 
We have suggested these arrangements in a belief that they would 
tend to benefit the public, and trust that no very long period will 


elapse before they are carried into effect. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AN AMATEUR OF WORKS OF ART.—Every subject pointed out io our 
notice by this correspondent has already been illustrated,—though not 
in our paper. 

New Music.—We have to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Weippart’s quad- 
villes from the Elixir d’Amour, Waltzes from Lemma da Vercy, 
Indian Quadrilles, Galopes, §c. They are all first-rate,—worthy of the 
“leader”? at Almacks. 

F. R. S.— We have no fancy for “ To be continued” stories in weekly jour- 
nals (they are bad enough in magazines), and therefore that part of his 
proposition is at once declined. Perhaps the other part may be ren- 
dered available, if his address be sent. The letter came with foreign 
postage, unpaid, and was taken in by mistake; our rule is not to be 
taken in by unpaid letters. 

E. J.—The lines will not answer us ; the second verse is particularly defec- 
tive. How “the walls” could tell whether the supplicatory strain of 
the monks was “ for mercy or for aid,” would puzzle a Philadelphia 
lamyer to discover. ‘* Climes” and “ shines” are not allowable rhymes. 
In arcord, prose run mad is not poetry. 

GREGORY GREENENOUGH.—The sketches are amusing, but better adapted 
for a magazine than a newspaper. We have mislaid the private 
address. 

C. D.—The illustrations of the fashion-plates are not required, as we are 
already supplied by a very competent correspondent. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 25, 1843. 
a 
LORD BROUGHAM AND THE PRESS. 

The naughty newspapers! Because they said that the Ex- 
Chancellor had got a rap on the knuckles from Lord LyNEDOocH, 
the “ learned and noble lord” accuses them of publishing malig- 
nant libels, and threatens to drag their printers before the bar of 
the House of Lords. We hope he will keep his word. What “a 
noble army of martyrs” will appear, if his lordship only acts 
fairly, and summons all the newspaper people who animadvert 
upon his cecentricities! Of course, the Lord BrouGHAM who 
threatens thus, knows nothing of a pamphleteer ’yclept ‘ Isaac 
Tomkins,” and never wrote Anti-Peer “ leaders” for the Times, 
during the years 1831-2? 


CHRISTENING EXPENSES. 

They must be in difficulties at Buckingham Palace! We hope 
it is not want of money that compels the Queen and her husband 
to spend so much time at Claremont, where, as the place is small, 
the expenses must be less than in London. The Prince has only 
£80,000 a-year (£26,000 more than he asked for); and the Queen, 
poor young lady ! has only £10,000 a-year more than any other 
British sovereign ever possessed. 

It was this extreme poverty, we are afraid, that made part of the 
cost of christening the Prince of Wales be charged in one of the 
estimates proposed last Monday evening, but postponed until that 
night week, at the earnest request of Mr. HumgE. That gentleman 
noticed the charge of £2,500, for christening the little Prince, and 
£500 for altering or arranging the heraldic devices of his arms. 
Sir R. PEEL let out, ina moment of unusnal sincerity, that this 
£2,500 was only part of the actual expense, the remainder of 
which had been defrayed out of the Civil List. Now, it was 
shabby of the late Ministry to get Parliament to pay £1,500 for 
the expense of bringing Prince ALBERT from Germany ; but PEEL 
beats them, out-and-out, when he asks £2,500 for a christening, 
adding, by way of comfort, that it is only “ part of the expense.” 
He attempted to justify the outlay by , declaring that, as the King 
of Prussia was present, it was necessary to cut adash! Oh, people 
of England, dearly will you pay for the Jordan-water with which 
the little Prince was baptized; and, oh, Ministers of State, if 
foreign Sponsors are the cause of the excuse for such out-of-the- 
way expenses, favour us by not having any of them here at future 
christenings ! 

Mr. HuME, it is to be hoped, will ascertain for us the whole cost 
of the ceremonial. Suppose the child had been taken to the parish 
church, and the money given to the poor, for how many thousands 
and tens of thousands would it have provided a hearty meal ? 


PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 

The week has been nearly barren in legislatorial incident. In 
the Upper House, squabbles about “ privilege” and newspaper- 
reports,—and, in the Lower, a two nights’ debate, ending in 
nothing, upon the Ashburton Treaty. 

Two election committees have respectively come to a decision : 
—in the case of Athlone borough, Mr. French has been unseated, 
as guilty of bribery by himself and agents ; in that of Nottingham, 
Mr. John Walter’s election has been declared null and void, on the 
ground of bribery also ; but he is not inculpated as personally cog- 
nizant of what his agents did. 


Drury Layr Tuearricat Funp.—The annual festival of this excel- 
lent institution took place at the Freemason’s-tavern, on Wednesday, 
the Duke of Cambridge in the chair. 

In the course of the evening, a list of subscriptions was read by Mr. 
Har.ey, amounting, in the whole, to about 8002. Among many other 
names, the following were the more conspicuous :— 

The Queen, 100/.; his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 201.; 
the Duke of Bedford, 50. ; the Duke of Devonshire, 25/.; the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, 5/.; Lord Lake, 10/.; Hon. Captain Denman, 51. ; 
C. Kean, Esq., 20/.; Miss Burdett Coutts, 50/.; Colonel Rolt, 52. ; 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq., 16 guineas; C. Cooke, Esq., 5l.; Col. Fitch, 5J.; 
Dr. Marsden, 5 guineas; Mrs. Ducrow, 5/.; Messrs. Hoare, 15 guineas ; 
Ear] of Shelburne, 5/.; S. A. Severn, Esq., 5/., &c. &c. 

At ten o’clock, his Royal Highness, and the principal guests, retired, 
and the party shortly afterwards separated, after an evening of much 
convivial pleasure, and which, we trust, will be followed up by others, 
in future years, of equal benefit to the charity. 
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LETTERS TO GREAT PEOPLE. 


> —— 
TO LORD BROUGHAM AND VAUX. 


My Lorp,—You have at last fulfilled the predictions of your 
enemies, by becoming a deserter from the popular cause. You 
have seceded from the liberal party. You stand alone in the 
House of Lords,—despised by those whose interests you have 
abandoned and sacrificed, not trusted by the partisans to whom you 
have gone over. 

I may say, as Prince Henry said of Faustarr, ‘ We could 
have better spared a better man.” You have done good work for 
us in your time—you have grown grey in our service,—and I had 
hoped, making all allowances for your eccentricities of mind and 
infirmities of temper, that you would have been with us to the 
last. You have preferred to act as a sort of civic CoRIOLANUS— 
without the excuse which almost justified his conduct—and have 
gone over to the camp of the enemy. Beware, my Lord,—beware 
lest you find a TuLLUS AUFIDIUS in Sir RoBerT PEEL, and 
lest, like your historical prototype, you finally receive from him 
the death-blow of your political reputation and personal character. 
You abandon the Penates of your old home, in the people’s heart, 
and you place yourself upon the hearth of your old and most cun- 
ning opponent. 

Think not, my Lord, that PEEL and WELLINGTON—the ser- 
pent and the lion of politics in the present day—are likely to 
reward your apostacy. They cannot do it if they would, nor 
would they do it ifthey could. They will use you as a tool, too 
happy that you have voluntarily laid aside the thunder and resigned 
the lightning, which they had so much cause to think might be 
fatally directed against their own bad policy. They now have the 
satisfaction of finding that, by your own act, you have sunk into a 
condition compared with which inaction itself would have been 
respectable, though 

“* Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.” 

Think not, my Lord, that what you have done will be rewarded 
by place or preferment. The enemy have you, without being com- 
pelled to surrender any purchase-money. They may despise the 
apostacy, but they will not reward the apostate, though they use 
him as a tool. They have too many thick-and-thin adherents of 
their own, eager for the honours, the profit, and the patronage of 
place. To them,—who stedfastly stuck by the cause in its gloomiest 
times, it is natural that the rewards of place and power should be 
given. To you, my Lord, they will give nothing but fine words, 
which, as the vernacular say, ‘‘ butter no parsnips.” They dare 
not, as the leaders of a party. 

The day will come when you will bitterly repent and deeply 
lament the hasty impulse which, in a moment of spleen, made you 
turn your back upon the cause to which, in other days, you cer- 
tainly rendered yeoman’s service, and the people, who have made 
you what you are. True it is that, for some years past, you have 
kept aloof from the Liberal party,—being of, not in it—but, allow- 
ing fora few almost venial escapades, you had not, until very 
lately, abandoned the popular cause. ‘While you occupied this 
position, you had every thing—except office—which could gratify 
an ambitious and exciteable man. Both parties looked up to you 
with interest, and all men admired the eloquence with which you 
advocated your views. But now—you have not only thrown your- 
self from the Tarpeian rock, thus committing political suicide, but 
you have actually taken the pains to erect a platform on the sum- 
mit, in order that your leap might be the deeper. My Lord, much 
do I grieve that your fair fame has committed its own felo de se. 

What cause had the Anti-Corn-Law-League given you, that you 
should have fallen foul of its members, in the debate on Lord 
MonTEAGLE’s motion, on Tuesday-week, and attacked them as 
“the zealots of free trade,” while, in the same breath, you took 
upon you to assert that they had wanted you to head their move- 
ment! If they did, they paid you a high compliment. But I 
confess, my Lord, that Ishould think less approvingly of the 
League if I could believe that they had actually contemplated 
taking you as their leader. Your advocacy of the cause might 
greatly serve it (because you have eloquence such as can make the 
most of an argument, and can wither with scorn where it cannot 
convince by reason), but your leadership of it would be the ruin of 
any cause. You are in politics, what Murat was in arms,—he 
could not direct a campaign or even arrange the orders fora battle, 
but he would plunge into the midst of the strife, and achieve some 
gallant feat which dazzled his opponents while it inspirited his 
friends, and often led the way to victory. My Lord, I apprehend 
that you must have mistaken what the League wanted. They 
wished for your support, as a gallant volunteer, but not as a 
leader—they would have been glad to use your talents in the 
guerilla warfare in which your fame has been won, but they never 
dreamed of putting you at their head as generalissimo. Why 
should they, when such men as VILLIERS and CoBDEN are 
leading them? In such leaders the people have confidence,— 
could they place more dependence upon the moderation, the tact 
or the honesty of Lord Broua@wAmM and Vaux? Upon this 
point I need not now dwell at more length. The correspondence 
between your Lordship and Messrs. BriguT and HAMER 
STANSFIELD, on the subject of the League, fully shews what that 
great body think of you. The words of plain truth have sent a 
shaft into your Lordship’s bosom. Yon shew that you have the 
worst, of the argument—for you clearly have lost your temper. 
My Lord, I could pity you! 

Various reasons have been assigned, my Lord, for your defection 
from our cause. Some people pretend that you are at war with 
the Whigs ever since the 14th of November, 1834, when the Mrr- 
BOURNE Ministry was dismissed by the Kina, and the Times of 
the next morning announced the fact, with the startling addition 
of “the Queen has done it all.” That. statement was made on 
a Saturday in the Times—its next publication, on the succeeding 
Monday, shewed that journal as an ultra-Tory organ! Lord 
BrovuGHAM, who wrote that brief notice in the Times? Has the 
writer of it lately been the dinner-guest of the very Queen, now 
the Dowager? We know that Esau sold his birthright for a 
mess of pottage—it was reserved for our time to see a statesman 
barter his independence for a cover at the table of Royalty. This 


is what HENRY BrovuGHAM, formerly a meteor in the Commons, 
would not have done. 

No doubt, when the defunct MELBOURNE Cabinet met, after 
the turn-out, they came to the concurrent belief that, like the hero 
of Corioli, Lord BROUGHAM might safely say, “‘ Alone, I did it!” 
Yes, my Lord, the probability is that but for the antics which, 
immediately before, you had played in your Scottish tour, the 
Ministry would not have been then dismissed. But, doubtless the 
Kina had heard of your freaks, as the Duke of SUTHERLAND’S 
guest at Dunrobin Castle, where, if report (and the Duke of 
BuccLEvGH’s statement) be true, you discovered the power of 
Highland whiskey fully 25 per cent. over proof—or had noticed 
the “ ego et rex meus” style of your speech to the lieges at Inver- 
ness, where you said that yow were satisfied with their loyalty, 
and would write by post to your Sovereign that night upon, the 
subject—or had heard how boldly your Lordship carried yourself 
when, after having received the freedom of Aberdeen, you paraded 
on the plain-stones of that “brave city,” bearing in your hat your 
burgess’ ticket, and strutting about with a tremendous thistle in 
your hand, to the glorification of the fish-wives from Foot-Dee— 
or had been told with what gallantry you actually gave Mrs, 
ALEXANDER BANNERMAN an impression from the Great Seal 
(which you carried with you on your tour), and which impression 
she transferred to the top of her work-box, where it remains to 
this hour—or had noticed the remarkable modesty of your after- 
dinner speeches at Edinburgh! My Lord, hearing of such freaks 
on the part of his conscience-keeper, “as by law established,” who 
knows but that Ktna W1Lu1AmM dismissed his Ministry to get rid 
of his ambulatory Chancellor? 

There are some, my Lord, who hint that, independent of your 
quarrel with the Whigs for not restoring you to the Woolsack, in 
1835, when they resumed office, you have a desire now to become 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, should Lord ABINGER resign that 
excellent berth. But, you have equal cause for quarrel with the 
Tories, on the account of that situation; for when Lord Lynp- 
HURST vacated it for the Woolsack in December, 1834, you asked 
Sir RoBERtT PEEL, then hot from his journey from Rome (whither 
Master Hupson, the Queen’s page, had hurried, to summon him 
to govern our empire), to put you upon the Bench, as Lord Lynp- 
HURST’S successor. Iam no admirer of Lord LynpDHURST—for 
he has been a political turn-coat—but I must say that a better 
Chief Baron never sate upon the Bench. My Lord, was your 
exhibition as Chancellor so creditable that your political opponents 
should go out of their way to provide for you on the Bench? It is 
notorious, I believe, that the number of Appeals from your judg- 
ments do not go far to establish any thing like a high judicial 
character for your Lordship. The Whigs declined to replace you 
on the Woolsack, the Tories declined putting you to preside in the 
Exchequer, and—mark my words—they will not commit them- 
selves with the Bar and the public, by making- you even a Puisne 
Judge. I suspect that the gentlemen of the long robe have not 
forgotten or forgiven how you snubbed them, when you presided 
in the Court of Chancery. I fear that they were not so enamoured 
with the law of your decisions asto wish for a second edition. I am 
sure that the public would much rather pay £5000 a-year, in addi- 
tion to what you have, to keep you off the Bench, than save that 
amount by having you upon it. Two offices you could fill in an 
equally satisfactory manner—a Judgeship and the Presidency of a 
Tee-totallers’ Association. 

I have much more to say, and shall reserve it for another letter, 
in which I shall endeavour to expose the hidden causes of many of 
your actions. To be consistent in inconsistency is no great boast, 
my Lord—perhaps you may know some one who merits such a 
character. 

For the present I have said enough. Permit me to assure you 


that Tam, Very faithfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


THE CHURCH. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury will shortly consecrate the new 
Royal at Buckingham-palace. The chapel will be finished in 
days. 

On Monday morning the ceremony of consecrating the new English 
and French Protestant Church in St. Martin’s-le-grand, was performed 
by the Rev. Messieurs Daugars and Martin. This church, which ori- 
ginally stood in Threadneedle-street, was founded in the year 1550 by 
King Edward VI.; but in the beginning of the year 1841 it was pulled 
down to make room for the contemplated improvements consequent 
upon the rebuilding of the new Royal Exchange, and upon its site the 
present Hall of Commerce has been erected. A plot of ground was sub- 
sequently obtained in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the present structure 
was commenced about eighteen months ago, It is a handsome build- 
ing, of the Gothic style of architecture, and js capable of containing from 
300 to 400 persons. The cost of the erection has been defrayed out of 
the funds granted to the church by the charter of King Edward VI, 
The church was crowded to excess, 

C. B, Adderley, Esq., M.P., has 
tion of a new church at Manchester, 


A deputation, consisting of the Rey, Dr. Ledlie, Dublin; Rev. Dr, 
Montgomery, Dunmurry; Rev. John Porter, Belfast ; Rev. George 
Amstrong, Dublin; Mr. Robert Hutton, Putney Park; and Mr. 
Wise C, Allen, Belfast, had an interview with Sir Robert Peel on Mon. 

Some anonymous donor has presented to the Bishop of Londo 
£5,000, to be expended in bailding a church in London. “s 

The Rev. Hugh Gough, M.A., late assistant curate of St, Mary’s, 


Gage has been appointed head-master of the Cathedral School at 
ariisie, 


0. P. Q. 


Chapel 
a few 


contributed £109 towards the erec- 
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— By astatement recently laid before the House of Commons, the 
aun necensary for the ensuing year for Education, Science and Art, are 
as follow :— 


Public Education in Great Britain ......., £50,000 


Ditto ditto Treland..........., 50,000 
Schools of Design .-+++e+sttrtrteeeseeee. 4,411 
Professors of Oxford and Cambridge ...,,, 2,006 
University of London..+++++++.... teveeee 5,148 
Ditto of Scotland -.-+scssseeee ween, ee. 7,880 
Roman Catholic College, Scotland ......., 8,928 
Royal Irish Academy «.-+............,, . 300 
—— Hibernian ditto soit eete ee Joa Sicciet ae 300 
—~-~ Dublin Society ........... aisteevere +.. 5,600 
Belfast Academical Society ,...1.77°"77" ». 1,950 
British Museum Establishment. ... 12.17" .- 32.576 
Ditto ditto Buildings.......277277" wees 37,485 
National Gallery.........., ertire Par 1,600 
Ditto purchase of Pictures .......... soee 6,275 
Museum of Economic Geology ........... 2,008 
Ditto for Books and Experiments........ : 4.000 
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GREAT ANTI-CORN LAW MEETING AT DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 


On Wednesday night the second weekly meeting of the Anti-Corn 
aw League, was held at Drury Lane Theatre. Every part of the 
louse was crowded, and a great many ladies were present. 


On the platform (erected on the stage) were the Hon. C. P. Villiers, 


M.P.; J. Temple Leader, Esq., M. P.; Joshua Scholefield, Esq., 


M.P.; Dr. Bowring, M. P.; W. D. Christie, Esq., M. P. ; W. Ewart, 
Esq., M.P.; Mr. Dennistoun, M.P.; Mr. J. L. Ricardo, M. P.; Mr. 
Brotherton, M.P.; General Sir de Lacy Evans, M.P. ; Summers Har- 


ford, Esq.; Thomas Gisborne, Esq. ; J. M. O’Connell, Esq. ; R. Har- 


vey, Esq. Rea F. Potter, Esq. (Manchester) ; John Fraser, 
Esq.; William Leaf, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Cox (Hackney) ; P. A. Taylor, 
Esq. ; J. Wilson, Esq.; Robert Heywood, Esq. (Bolton) ; John Hale, 
Esq.; Henry Hopkins, Esq. (Nottingham); Walter ‘Thorneley, Esq. 
(London) ; — Challis, Esq.; Roger Cunliff, Esq.; W. Irving, Esq. ; 
E. Baxter, Esq. ; Captain Baxter ; William Wilson, 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq.; W. B. Wadkin, 
Esq., Manchester; Thos. B. Potter, Esq., Manchester; — Greig, 
Esq., Manchester; — Ogden, Esq., Manchester; Wm. Hawes, Esq., 


= Prinney, Esq: ; 
Esq.; William Blake, Esq. ; 


Lambeth ; John Rawsthorne, Esq., Manchester, &c. &c. 


Precisely at 7 o'clock, George Wilson, Esq. took the chair, amid 
loud applause. After announcing the success of the cause in various 
places, and mentioning that in the last few days meetings had been held 
at Southampton, Stroud, two at Bristol, one at ‘Tiverton, and one at 
Barnstaple, and on that evening a meeting was taking place at Exeter, 
he stated that the Stroud meeting, attended by 2,500 persons, was pre- 
sided over by Earl Ducie, who, it was well known, hed not thought it 
unworthy of his position to employ his time, his capital, and his 
abilities in the improvement of British agriculture—(Great applause). 
At that meeting, the noble Earl said,—‘‘ I know many persons are 
thinking that the Anti-Corn Law League is taking greater liberties with 
the people than they are justified in doing, but let me ask what else they 


can do? They cannot go to Parliament—the sympathies of that house 
are closed against them—(hear, hear,)—and the only thing they can do 
is to scatter information on every hand, and by every legal, and moral, 


and rational means, to open the eyes of the country to the enormities of 


this monstrous evil. I am prepared to give my support to the Anti-Corn 
Law League; and, though I do not agree with all that is said and 
done by some of its members, I do agree with the conduct of the 
League itself, and I come here to identify myself with the League as a 
body”— (Renewed cheering). On behalf of the council of the League, 
and on behalf of that meeting, if they would permit him, he 
begged leave to thank Earl Ducie for this handsome adhesion to the 
subject of the principles and practice of the League—(Hear, hear). 
The Chairman next alluded to the immense quantity of information 
touching the Corn-laws and their effects, which the League was distri- 
buting throughout the country from their premises in Manchester. 
Five thousand packets of tracts was the daily number prepared for dis- 
tribution. The electors of thirteen counties had already been supplied 
with them, and also of 104 boroughs—( Hear, hear). The effects of 
these tracts. were perceptible in the change of opinion which they in- 
duced, Letters from all parts of the country shewed that the repeal of 
the Corn-laws was taking place now; the foundation on which those 
laws rested was crumbling away day by day, and ere long we should see 
them disappear altogether—( Hear, hear). It was an utter delusion to 
think that these laws could be maintained much longer. The League 
wanted no farther strength in the provinces. They looked now to the 
inhabitants of London. Were they prepared to stand by, indifferent 
spectators to the struggle? or would they join with the League in their 
exertions—(Cheers)? ‘They should have whatever position they pleased 
—they should lead the van, or should fill the ranks; but they might be 
assured that they would find themselves joined with men who, having 
raised the banner of free trade, would never desert their post until they 
saw that they had acquired victory. On the present occasion he 
should have tie pleasure of introducing to the meeting the distinguished 
leaders of this question in the House of Commons—Mr. Villiers— 
(loud cheers), Mr. Leader, the member. for Westminster—(a cry, 
“ Where is Captain Rous?”), and Mr, Christie, the member for Wey- 
mouth ; and, lastly, they would have the pleasure of hearing once again 
their old and tried friend, Mr. Moore—(Cheers). On a former occa- 
sion he had taken the liberty of presenting one of the leading members 
of the League, he meant Mr. Cobden, the member for Stockport— 
joer with several addresses from various parts of the country. 
Since then, a number of addresses had been presented to that gentle- 
man from a great number of other places ; but he should not have 
thought it fit to allude to this subject, had he not perceived that refer- 
ence had been made to this subject in a correspondence which had been 
published, and which had spoken of Mr. Cobden as a fallen man— 
(cheers). If every falling man could receive such addresses as those he 
should now enumerale, he was inclined to} think that a fall was rather 
an advantage than otherwise—(Hear, hear). The addresses which had 
been presented to his hon, and respected friend, were from public meet- 
ings, from associatioas, and large bodies of subscribers to the League, 
at Dundee, Lanark, Kelsyth, Abernethy 2, Birmingham 2, Notting- 
ham, West Bromwich, Gateshead, Shepton Mallet, Perth, South 
Shields, Bolton, Alawick, Lymington, and Southampton—( Cheers). 

The minutes of the last meeting having been then read, were con- 
firmed, on the motion of James Wilson, Esq , of London, seconded by 
Joshua Scholefield, Esq., M.P., for Birmingham. 

Mr. Vituers rose to address the meeting amidst loud and prolonged 
cheering. He said, the first thing that I feel prompted to notice and 
assert on this occasion, is the vast service that you render to the cause, 
and to those who are toiling in it, by marking your interest in their 
proceeding, by attending in such spirit and numbers on this occasion— 
(Cheers). I speak from some acquaintance with the progress and 
condition of the cause in another place—(hear, hear) ; and I venture to 
say, that if you feel certain of the justice of our case, when you go from 
hence, you may feel satisfied that you have greatly promoted its success 
by assisting here—(hear, hear) ; for this is no meeting of an ordinary 
kind; it has not been collected under common circumstances, and will 
not produce any common effect. It has been gathered in spite of all 
the influence used to prevent it—(cheers)—aye, in spite of threats used 
to the spirited man who owns the property of this house+(loud cheer- 
ing—yes, and in spite of all the abuse, and ridicule, and calumnies 
which have been poured forth to prevent a calm and dispassionate ¢is- 
cussion of this subject—(Hear, hear). This is the second time that this 
house has been filled to excess, so that many who have sought for 
admission have been disappointed in gaining it—(hear) ; it is not filled 

y persons who have come here for mere idle recreation, or amusement, 
or diversion, but by those who wish to mark their interest in the present 
Condition of the country, and their sympathy in the sufferings of their 
fellow-men—(Cheers). The people of this metropolis are assembled 
here to learn the truth, and I am sure that they will not depart until 
they have satisfied themselves of the truth, and have devised some remedy 

or the evil. I will venture to tell you why, in my opinion, you are 
rendering such important services by marking your interest in these 
Proceedings. It is because this question cannot make an advance in 
another place, where, if this law 15 to be altered or repealed, the 
steps to produce phat result must be taken without your assis- 
tance—(Hear, hear). I believe that any fresh arguments or fur- 
ther facts which could be adduced in that place, would be ‘of little 
or no avail, We have reached that point on the case, which it 
was said the priests of Rome attained with respect to their religion,— 
am aes no longer imposed on themselves ; and a ora ene pore 
on ered how any two of them could meet, equippé pat ay OEIC, 

1out a smile; and that is a point which we have reached in the 
think « of Commons on the policy of this law—(Cheers). We pee to 
ae of this matter with much gravity ; few people now ee t ae 
ny, : or think it worth while to question the policy of the sliding-scale, 
3 Which we have heard so much. There is not much difference of 
rovtiog as to its being afmischievous contrivance for the purpose of sup- 
pe RL gy at the expense of the commerce, the Le the 
the ce OF the country. [he more intelligent monopolists Juugh in 
lente their subtle and artful leader—(cheers)—the older ones 

pt the silent system—(laughter, and renewed cheeriog)—and think 


that the least said on that matter now, the soonest mended—( Hear, 
hear). I think that you must have collected that this was the case 
from the manner in which the recent discussions on the distress of the 
country, or on those questions which had reference to the Corn-laws, 
have been treated. You have seen the eagerness which prevailed to 
shift the question from the principle to the person—(Cheers). You 
remember when our friend, the member for Stockport—(cheers)— 
charged on those who have the power to alter these laws the responsi- 
bility of their maintenance—( Cheering). 
spirit and with what justice that just reproach was treated—( Renewed 
cheering). Why even the organ of the party was compelled to admit, 
after denouncing our friend, and charging him with all the offences 
under the sun, that his speech had been left unanswered—(Cheers). 
They did not doubt that he was in connivance with the criminal of whom 
we have heard so much; they did not hesitate to join in the cry raised 
against him ; butstill, to their friends they said, ‘‘ He has made a strik- 
ing speech on the subject of monopoly, and we do not discover that any 
of you have offered any answer to it’—(Cheers), Again, buta few 
nights since, my honourable friend the member for Sheffield (Mr. H. 
G. Ward) tested the party on the ground which they have always as- 


to the House of Commons—namely, that they regretted the existence 


repealed, butthat they were groaning under some special and exclusive 
burdens, which, for the benefit of the community at large, 


his motion, and asked them for a select committee—a committee up stairs 
—where they might just state what these extraordinary and exclusive 
burdens might be—(Hear). How was the motion met? We heard 
nothing more of the peculiar charges on land: they would not go into 
anything specific on the subject, but they led the house away from it by 
a discussion on the conduct and character of the labourers in Dorset- 
shire—(cheers and laughter); and the hon. member for that county— 
(laughter and hisses), who rose immediately after my hon. friend, led 
us away into that rural paradise for peasantry, the county for which he 
sits, and there the discussion remained for the rest of the evening—the 
question turning upon the rejoicings of the labourers of that district, and 
whether the wages were 8s, or 8s. 6d. per week—(cheers)—which a 
man, his wife, and five children had the happiness to earn and enjoy— 
(“ Hear, hear,” and laughter). But what does this prove? That the 
defence of the laws can no longer be sustained upon any suggestion of 
the peculiar burdens which rest upon the landed and agricultural in- 
terests. Looking at the character and consequence of this law, I have 
come to the deliberate conviction that there is nothing more prejudicial 
--even than personal slavery—(Hear, hear). I believe that they tend 
to make men slaves—they make them slaves in their physical condition 
and tend to debase their moral state; and every man who is added to 
that number which exists, increases the number of those who existed 
before, and who were in the power of the rulers of the people—(Loud 
cheers). ‘The very question which we now ask you to consider is, 


whether the people shall have the power and the means afforded them of 


working for their food. Will any one say that, if the food comes in, it 
can be paid for otherwise than by labour? If the food does not come 
in, where is the advantage of the existing laws? Those laws exist only 
for the purpose of excluding that food : if they did not exist, food would 
not come in, and it could not come in, without labour being employed 
to pay for it—(Hear, hear). When I am asked to go to Parliament and 
demand the repeal of the law which prevents them from obtaining an 
honest livelihood, I am told by those who oppose me, that Parliament 
has imposed peculiar burdens on them, and that they cannot change the 
aysleligg CHEST). But how stood this question when the Corn- 
jaws were passed? Lord Liverpool did not scruple to avow that they 
were passed for no other purpose than to maintain the amount 
of rents— (Cheers). He never alluded to any peculiar burdens 
on land, because it was fresh in his recollection what peculiar 
exemptions the land claimed—(Cheers). He was a colleague with Mr. 
Pitt, and Mr, Pitt had proposed that taxes which he had brought for- 
ward should fall equally on all sorts of property ; I mean the probate 
and legacy duty. It was proposed that land should be submitted to 
that tax, but the landlords opposed that measure, and ultimately it was 
rejected—(Hear, hear). Lord Liverpool never spoke of Poor-rates 
as being a peculiar burden on land, nor did he entertain the notion 
that high prices were likely to secure good wages—because he remem- 
bered that when the price of food rose to an enormous height at the 
end of the last century, the sufferings of the working classes were never 


so great, but that every plan was then put in force to prevent wages 


rising higher than the point at which they stood. Wedid not then hear of 
hostile tariffs ; because that system of hostility which the Corn-laws 
have taught us had not been commenced. There was no tariff on ma- 
nufactures then, because all countries depended on us for them ; and if 
we had continued to adopt the policy which was then carried out, I 
have no hesitation in-saying, that for one hundred years, et the least, 
we should have maintained our supremacy. Such, then, was the origin 
of the law ; and, no doubt, other classes would like, as well as the land- 
owners, to bolster up their interests and increase their incomes at the 
expense of other classes. It is said, indeed, that the law is for the ad- 
vantage of the farmer. It is said to secure them steady prices; but 
that is not the case, and the farmers are suffering because the price of 
their produce has been lower than they expected. Let me ask, now, 
what is the state of the rural districts? ‘he farmers are badly off ; we 
know that there is no class in a worse condition—that no class is more 
distressed, and more clamorous for relief, and who complain more of 
their condition, What is the reason of this? They are not able to 
fulfil their engagements ; they have agreed to pay a higher rent to the 
landlord than they are able to pay ; they have entered into this contract, 
because the landlord has shown them the Corn-law, and told them that 
would secure higher prices—(Hear, hear). The farmers are not dif- 
ferent from other men—they are open to argument and reason 5 and if 
they saw a good ground for making an alteration in the law, they would 
readily submit to an alteration hace made, The condition of the 
lobourer is deteriorated ; and this is not confined to the working classes. 
It begins to affect the middle classes. Only this day I have received a 
letter from Devonshire, which states that the distress there 18 making rapid 
porgress amongst the middle classes. [The honourable gentleman read 
the letter which was from Totness, and stated that the distress was 
rapidly extending from the labouring classes to the classes above them ; 
that many families had given up eating bread, and had taken to live 
wholly on potatoes. The reading of this letter was accompanied with 
loud cries of “shame, shame,” and ‘shocking ”). There is much 
more evidence of the same kind, and it can no longer be doubted that the 
depression of the price of agricultural produce is caused by the distress of 
the middle classes. Notonly is the condition of the people deteriorated, 
but that condition affects the producers. ‘he effect, too, of the lessened 
consumption of the people is to diminish the produce of taxation. If 
the middle and working classes do not consume sugar and coffee, and 
tea and malt, what will become of the revenue of £20,000,000 which is 
levied by the excise and customs on these articles? The deficiency of 
the revenue is at present not less than £5,000,000 a year—(A voice: It 
will be no better). Do you expect that this condition will be improved 
by more taxation—(No, no), ‘there can be no doubt whatever that the 
revenue depends very much on the condition of the people and on the 
price of food. In 1835, for example, the price of food was very low— 
lower than it has been for many years; and in that year the surplus 
revenue was not less than £1,609,000. In 1841, after the price of food 
had been very high for two or three years, the deficiency of the revenue 
was not less than £2,500,090. It is admitted by all the Chancellors of 
the Exchequer that the produce of the Excise and the Customs always 
depend very much on the price of food, and on the produce of the har- 
vest. What, then, is the object of the League, but to make food per- 
manently low in price, and permanently abundant, by abolishing the 
Corn-law—(Cheers). A great deal of the success of any measure 
which is brought before Parliament will depend, I can assure you, on 
the feeling which is displayed out of doors; and do not expect that 
those who have made the law will willingly alter it. ‘They have yeta 
trifling experiment in the alteration they made last year to try before 
they can make any further change. If the price falls, they will proba- 
bly argue that their experiment has succeeded, and all further change in 


the law will be refused; or they will demand more protection. If 


prices rise, they will profit by the rise, and be even then less than ever 


disposed to give up the advantage. The experience, then, of the law, { 


proves that, as it is faulty in principle, so it is injurious to the best in- 


You vubserved with what 


sumed with the greatest confidence, whenever I have submitted a motion 
of the Corn-laws, they would repeal them if they could possibly be 


they had 
taken on themselves—(hear, hear,)—and that therefore they could not 
consult the interests of those who now complained in the respect which 
they desired—( Hear, hear). The honourable member for Sheffield was 
curious to know what those charges might be, and he brought forward 


terests of the country. The experience of these evils, too, entitles us to 
call at once, that this pestilence on the country be instantly repealed. 
(The honourable gentleman resumed his seat amidst loud and continued 
cheering, cries of ‘ bravo!” and waving of hatsand handkerchiefs). 
Joun Tempie Leaver, Esq., M.P., was then introduced to the 
meeting by the Chairman, and received with loud cheers. He began 
by expressing the gratification he received, or which any man must 
receive, from addressing so numerous and respectable an assembly. It 
was astriking evidence of the determination of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis, following up the great meeting of last Wednesday, to show 
that they were not to be deterred from taking an active part and adeep 
interest in the question and what had been said against such meetings. 
All the organs of the landed aristocracy had assailed the gentlemen 
who had assembled on the platform as the most stupid, ignorant per- 
formers that ever met on that stage--they had assailed the audience, 
without much gallantry to the fair part of it—as the most stupid, igno- 
rant audience that ever was assembled in that theatre—(cheers). He 
was glad to find that the vituperation of the press had not prevented 
them from giving their support to the League. He was delighted at all 
times to see himself, or any cause in which he was engaged, well abused, 
for he considered that unless a man was well abused in the same manner 
as the League was now abused, that it was of no importance and weight 
in the country ; and it was raised into notice by the loud vituperation 
which newspaper editors and hireling scribes threw on It— ( Loud cheers). 
He was much amused by noticing among the petty mimes, which for 
this end were published in the Morning Post the other day, a paragraph 
announcing the second performance of the League at Drury-lane 
Theatre this evening, to commence with the piece of ‘“ Killing no 
Murder,” and to end with the entertainment of “ Responsibility.” That 
was, he thought, avery dull joke to proceed from an organ of the 
landed aristocracy ; and he was inclined to suppose that, instead of 
being something of its own, the journal had been hoaxed by some. 
friend of the League—(Hear, hear). As to “ Killing no Murder,” he 
did not know what could be meant by that, or what there was going om 
in the United Kingdom which resembled that, unless it were the slow 
process of starving people to death by the laws the League were strug- 
gling to repeal--(Loud cheers and cries of “ Bravo,” continued for 
some time), And as for the latter entertainment, “ Responsibility,”’ the 
only responsibility he could think of was, the deep responsibility of that 
class which persisted for its own interest, in maintaining a law which 
was detrimental to the whole community—(Loud cheers). The ho- 
nourable gentleman then proceeded to expose the fallacy of the asser- 
tion, that wages would be reduced if the Corn-law were repealed. 
Now, if the Corn-laws were repealed, a great additional demand for 
our manufactures would immediately arise ;_ there would be an addi- 
tional demand for labour, and wages would rise in all the towns of the 
empire. It was too bad for the landed aristocracy to pretend that they 
only were the poor man’s friend, and that the manufacturers were their 
oppressors. It would become them, however, to look at home. If 
they would take that course, and inquire, they would see that the state 
and condition of the agricultural labourers in Devonshire, Somerset- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Hampshire required relief, and that it was high 
time they attended to their own labourers—( Cheers). When the land- 
lords boasted of their anxiety to serve and protect the farmers by the 
Corn-laws, they meant only to take care of their own class. The last 
great argument of the landlords was, that if the Corn-laws were re- 
pealed, we should be brought, for the support of our people. to be de- 
pendent on foreign countries. Anything more absurd never was stated 
Why, did we not depend on foreigners now for many of the luxuries we 
consume—for many of the necessary articles we consume—and_ for 
many of the materials which we worked up for sale in other countries? 
—and at home were we not ail dependent, and always dependent, on 
each other? Was there any harm in dependence?—(No, no.)—Has it 
not much good init? Did it not extend and cultivate mutual friendly 
feelings and mutual interests between countries which, but for the mu- 
tual dependence of trade, would be indifferent or hostile toeach other?— 
(Loud cheers.) Are we not a great people inhabiting a small island?— 
(Hear, hear.) To what do we owe our greatness 1—To the landed aris- 
tocracy?—( No, no.) —To the farmers’ friend?—(No, no.)—To our lords of 
the soil?—(No, no.) Is it not due: to ourselves 2—(Loud cheers). Do 
we not owe it to the intelligence and skill of the manufacturing and 
trading classes of this country 1—(Loud cheers). They have crowded 
every sea with our sails, they have carried the name of England and 
caused her to be respected in the most distant corner of the earth, and 
by their energy and enterprise they have added new continents to the 
British empire—(Hear, hear). Are these, then, the people who make 
us dependent, and must they be prevented from extending all these 
advantages by their commerce being limited by the landlords ? He had 
heard it boasted in a great assembly that the most powerful and_ the 
greatest of monarchs was not able to shut the continent against Eng- 
land and English enterprise; but what that great monarch was unable 
to effect, the farmers’ friends had effected—(hear, hear, )—the farmers’ 
friends had, by their legislation, long since closed the ports of the con- 
tinent against them. ‘lhere was nota country in Europe in which there 
was not a commercial treaty actually pending at this moment; a com- 
mercial treaty was pending with France, with Naples, Portugal, the 
Brazils, and Spain—( Hear, hear). Why were these treaties never 
completed? Because the people of those countries turned round when 
asked to complete them, and said to England, “ So long as you main- 
tain your Corn-laws we cannot conclude commercial treaties with you.” 
He believed that the repeal of the Corn-law was a question of general 
reform—it was a matter of necessity. There was no other way to re- 
store the prosperity of the country——(Cheers). If the manufacturing 
interests suffered, all other interests would suffer with them ; the land- 
lords might not choose to see that, but it was an unquestionable fact 
that no one interest could suffer or flourish alone ; the general interests 
of the country were so inseparably connected, that all must suffer or 
flourish together ; it was therefore folly, absolute folly, upon the part of 
the landed aristocracy, to maintain that law, which, if Justice and reason 
had governed the councils of this country, never would have been 
passed—(‘‘ Hear, hear,” and great cheering). If that meeting—if the 
inhabitants of this metropolis and of the other great towns of England 
acted thoroughly in concert, these odious laws would not much longer 
remain as a disgrace to our statute-book—( Renewed cheering). ‘Lhe 
reception which the meeting had given to that observation convinced 
him that they were tolerably unanimous with respect to the repeal of 
the Corn-laws ; but let him ask how that was to be effected? He cor- 
fessed that for several years past he had despaired of making anyim 
pressions, either by reason or argument, on the present representative 
assembly. He believed, with his friend Mr. Villiers, that the only way 
was to gain over the middle classes, who elected the majority of the 
House of Commons, and, without whose assistance they could not suc- 
ceed, and to unite with the working classes, who were continually 
spoken of in the House of Commons as not thoroughly in earnest for 
the repeal of the law—(Loud cheers). But he confessed he was not 
very sanguine of making any impression by argument on the present 
House of Commons, in which Sir Robert Peel had a majority of 100 
to back him upon any question. They must also consider that in the 
present state of our electoral system, it was impossible for any eloquence 
to make an impression on such a majority, A striking proof of this was 
presented by what had lately occurred at Cambridge and Ripon. The 
borough of Ripon, it appeared,was the private property of an individual—- 
avery amiableindividual—butone ready to procure the return of any friend 
of the present Government. At Cambridge, also, there had lately been an 
opportunity to obtain the election of a member friendly to a repeal of the 
Corn-laws; but the borough of Cambridge happened to be undertheinflu- 
ence of certain learned persons—certain heads of houses as they were 
called—who were opposed to anything like change in our political 
system, and looked with dread to anything that looked as if it was 
likely to bring such achange about. He mentioned these things to 
show that there was no great reason to expect that any Impression was 
likely to be made by argument on the present House of Commons. If 
any impression was, however, to be produced, it could be produced 
only by the course which they (the Anti-Corn-law League) were now 
pursuing—(applause and cries of “hear, hear’) ;—it could be pro- 
duced only by opening the eyes of the farmers to their real interests— 
(hear, hear) ;—and by holding meetings like the present, that by their 
intelligence and respectability could not fail to exercise a powerful effect 
on public feeling—(Applause). From the appearance of the meeting 
before him he felt persuaded that they had not been ecliected in that 
house by a feeling of mere curiosity ; nine out of ten, he was satisfied, 
were actuated by a sincere desire to get rid of the obnoxious Corn-laws 
—(Applause). He would entreat them, therefore, when they retired 


from the meeting—he would entreat every gentleman, aye, and every 
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lady too—to exert themselves in every way within their power, and to 
exercise whatever influence they might possess in inducing their friends 
likewise to exert themselves, by every means—he meant by every legal 
means in their power—to get rid of these pernicious laws—( Loud ap- 
plause). The thing was in their hands. It was in the power of the 
middle classes, of the ten-pounders, to return a majority to Parliament, 
and if not sooner, it was in their power at the next election to obtain 
the victory. All they had to do would be to withhold their votes from 
any candidate who would not pledge himself for the total and imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn-laws—(Loud and long-continued applause). 

W. D. Cunistiz, Esq., M.P., said, though this was his first appear- 
ance, not only on those boards, but at any meeting of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, it had, from his first entrance into public life, been his ardent 
wish to contribute, with all possible diligence, to the furtherance of that 
great cause which they were that night met to celebrate and advance— 
(Applause). It had been said that. the Corn-laws raised wages, and 
that if the Corn-laws were abolished, employers would lower wages, so 
that the abolition would benefit the masters rather than the labourers, 
and this argument had been advanced at a time when the question was, 
how thousands of unemployed labourers were to obtain employment? 
Then came the plea, that it was necessary to maintain our independence 
of foreign countries in case of a war. But of that argument also they 
did not now hear so much as they had formerly heard, for, even under 
the operation of the sliding scale, it had been found that they had been 
dependent, for several years past, on foreign countries for a large part 
of the bread which they consumed—(Applause), There could be no 
doubt that the existing distress was attributable to the Corn-laws. He 
had received a letter a few days before from the chairman of the board 
of guardians of Weymouth, giving a melancholy account of the pau- 
perism of that place. It stated that the poor-rates were day after day 
increasing—that crime was increasing—that the number of committals 
for this year for poaching was much larger than for many preceding 
years—(A laugh). Now, if crime increased, it should be remembered 
that the expense of public prosecutions would be also greatly increased. 
In Dorchester, he found that the calendar at the last assizes was heavier 
than for many years previous [The honourable gentleman then read 
an extract from a speech lately delivered by Mr. Bankes, M.P., 
upon the condition of the people of Dorsetshire, contrasting it 
with the report of the sanatory condition of the people prepared 
by Mr. Chadwick, and presented to the House of Commons, 
with a view to show that Mr, Bankes’s statesments respecting 
the condition of the people of Dorsetshire were not well-founded }, 
He had yet to learn why these should be compelled to pay more for the 
bread that they put into their children’s mouths, jfor the sake of those 
whose rural lot, they were told, was one of comparative bliss—( Loud 
cheers), Let them think of the workmen—ay, and of the workwomen 
of this great city—(Applause). He then referred to the condition of the 
over-worked milliners’ apprentices and shirt-makers, who received only 
10d. a dozen for making striped cotton shirts, who worked eighteen 
hours a day, and often sat up all night. Were these poor people to be 
taxed in their bread, that they might put bread into the mouths of the 
rural population? It was an unjust and dangerous system of legislation 
which enriched one class at the expense of another—which robbed the 
artisan of the manufacturing town, on the pretence of increasing the 
wages of the village labourer; thus engendering mutual jealousy and 
hatred among those whom God had made brothers, and intended to 
live peaceably and lovingly together—(Cheers). The Corn-law was the 
bane of agricultural, as well as of commercial prosperity. Agricultural 
labourers were starving—farmers were everywhere complaining of low 
prices, landlodrs were obliged to remit rents, In a word, the ‘evil ope- 
ration of the law was universal. It was not too late for Sir R. Peel to 
retrace his steps, and he (Mr, Christie) trusted he would do so ; other- 
wise, he would find that this great question had prepared the way for 
his fall sooner than he thought for. The Government might find that 
their power had departed from them, and that they would be compelled 
to retire before an agitation which they themselves had called into 
strength ; and perhaps to retire amid execrations which were not wholly 
unknown to them. They would retire, leaving their country dispirited, 
a trade decaying which they might have revived, and manufacturers 
languishing. They would retire, leaving principles which they had 
professed, but not practiced, to be carried out by those they had lived 
by reviling. {The honourable gentleman resumed his seat amidst great 
cheering. ] 

Mr, Moore next addressed the meeting. He recalled to the remem- 
brance of the meeting that when he had last addressed them he had 
showed the position taken by the Jabourers of London on the occasion 
of the bill of 1815, and that the law had been passed with a most inde- 
cent haste. I? at that time London petitioned against the law, and Mr. 
Baring headed the citizens in what was called a factious opposition to 
the passing of the bill, was London now, because the country happened 
to be up, to be indifferent to the cause ?—(Cheers) What was the case 
of London as regarded the Corn-laws? What was the case which its 


citizens could bring to the bar of the House, if their petition to be 
heard had been answered in the affirmative? Mr. Moore here entered 
into a variety of statistical details, to show the extent of trade and com- 
merce in J.ondon, and the receut diminution in both,—owing to the 
bread-tax. London had had a share of the general decline, and in 
particular the London shipp'ng interest must have had a full proportion, 
1f London were the last to fall, ia a general ruin, so, likewise, it would 
be the last to revive. Mr. Moore here entered into several details, 
showing the depreciation of shipping in one port alone (Sunderland), 
and put it to the meeting, if the decline had been so great there, how 
much it must have been in the vast mercantile marine of London. He 
had been reading the Farmers’ Journal, a paper which he wished the 
monopolists would all study—it was most virulent against the League, 
yet it teemed with communications declaring that the agricultural dis- 
tress was frightful, One farmer declared that he had thrashed out all 
his wheat, and yet had nothing towards his next rent ; that he had no 
money to pay labourers, and they must become burdens upon the 
parish. Where, then, was the effect of the bountiful harvest? Was it 
to be found in the fact that the farmer had already thrashed out his 
grain, or was it to be discovered in the diminished importation of butter 
and cheese, both articles which had fallen lower in price than any 
other agricultural produce? Did not that last fact show that the 
diminished consumption was not owing to the disinclination of the 
people to buy, but to their inability to consume ?—(Cheers) Much 
had been said about foreign competition—why, that com- 
petition had been forced by this very law —(Hear, hear). 
The speaker next proceeded to enlarge upon the distress that existed, 
proofs of which were to be found everywhere, and quoted the Standard, 
to show the depreciation that existed in the money-market. He re- 
ferred to the petition of London, in 1815, against the Corn Bill, and 
expressed the opinion that that petition, or one essentially the same, 
ought to be adopted now. He ridiculed the arguments of those who 
thought our foreign trade—but which he would call our home trade— 
was of little importance, and might be given up. He quoted the recent 
learned work by Dr, Vaughan on the age of great cities, showing how 
intimately connected was the prosperity of the owners of the soil with 
the flourishing condition of large towns; and, after addressing a most 
eloquent and impressive exhortation to the ‘*young men of London ” 
to aid the good cause, for the sake, not of their own prosperity, but 
that of their children, he proceeded to show how cities once great and 
prosperous in their commerce, as Lisbon and Cadiz, had fallen into 
decay from the evil effects of monopoly and exclusive legislation, as 
applied to the principles of commerce ; and contended that our present 
system of trade was a non-Christian system, and would bring ruin 
upon the country and desolation upon her cities. He then exhorted the 
citizens of London to prepare a petition, to be as numerously signed as 
possible, to be in readiness to be presented to Parliament on Mr. Vil- 
liers’s motion, which stood for the 27th of April. They must petition, 
or the Legislature would say that the people cared not about the ques- 
tion. They were now in a better position to petition than they had ever 
been. Let not party spirit or party feelings hinder any man from sign- 
ing such a petition, but let them show to the world that they had thrown 
party spirit to the winds, He then exhorted them to aid the canvassers 
of the League, and to contribute to its funds. Let them not give ina 
niggardly spirit; if their trade was declining let them give the more, 
for the attainment of the object for which the League was struggling 
was the only means of recovering that trade. Tbat object was the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn-law, und never had there been 
a cause which had more won the sympathies of all classes—(Prolonged 
cheering), 

The Cuarrman then puta vote of thanks to those gentlemen who 
had addressed the assembly, which, having been carried nem. con., the 
meeting separated about half-past ten o’clock. 
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THE HON. CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS, M.P. 


HE country at large ever does justice to the motives 
and the merits of public men. ‘The ability, the zeal, 
the consistency, and the success of Mr. VILLIERS, as 
oe “6 the leader of the Auti-Corn-law movement in the 
House of Commons, are universally recognised. He has cer- 
tainly done a great deal to advance the cause of the starving 
millions. He might have followed the example of the great 
majority of the Aristocracy — to which he belongs by birth, 
connexion, and association—and have joined the array against the 
people. He preferred being the friend of humanity. He joined 
the popular cause as a volunteer, and very speedily was placed at 
its head as a leader. It was simply by doing his duty that he be- 
came thus distinguished. A man of high birth, whose sympathies 
might be expected to be on the other side,—gifted with no ordi- 
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nary power of oratory, and, above all, determined that a question 
which he knew to be important should receive his unremitting at- 
tention and his unflinching advocacy, he has identified himself 
with the Anti-Corn-law movement. He is the leader in the 
House, as Mr. Cobden may be said to be the leader out of it. 
Within a short time that movement has made astonishing advances, 
and its success is greatly attributable to these gentlemen, 

Much of its success has been derived, we are confident, from the 
personal character of Mr. VILLIERS. Mild and unassuming in his 
manners, he has conciliated the respect. of even his warmest oppo- 
nents in the House. He has stated his case with the earnestness 
which the advocate of a good cause always exhibits, but he has 
not awakened any thing like personal antagonism. His oratory is 
characterised by an ease of delivery and purity of: xpression more 
easily admired than commanded. He is fluent, without being hur- 
ried; and has the merit—which, if more general, would save much 
time—of not allowing his voice to be heard too frequently in the 
House. In reply—where the full mind is exhibited—Mr. Vit- 
LIERS has always been particularly happy. Without once quitting 
the main argument, he oftentimes sends a wit-shaft home to his 
opponent’s substitute for a heart, andthe quiet manner in which 
he thus cuts at “ gentle dulness gives additional point to the 
sarcasm. ‘The staple of Mr. \ ILLIERS’S speeches, however, is of 
better and more solid material. Well acquainted with the statistics 
of the question, his arguments are all based upon facts ; and, for 
this reason, the true bearing of the case can always be ascertained 
by reference to his speeches. So full is his information, and so 
exact his statements, that they have rarely been questioned in an 
assembly the most fault-finding, as well as the most absurdly fas- 
tidious, ‘in the world. 

Mr. Villiers is about forty years of age, tall and slender in 
stature, and most gentlemanly in his appearance. Although one of 
the aristocracy, he is not one of the kid-glove and white-waist- 
coated gentlemen, who stroll into the House of Commons to sleep 
off their claret, and then give a venal vote. He is a hard-working 
man of business, in and out of the House. He was ealled to the 
bar in 1827. He is member for Wolverhampton, and is the col- 
league of Mr. Thorneley, the independent and well-informed Liver- 
pool merchant, who, when candidate for the representation of his 
native borough, was rejected (like Mr. Ewart, subsequently) be- 
cause he was a Liverpool man! In. 1835, Messrs. Villiers and 
Thorneley, candidates for the representation of Wolverhampton, 
were elected by a large majority over Messrs. Farraday and Nichol- 
son. They were subsequently re-elected in 1837 and 1841. 

During the eight years that Mr. Villiers has been in Parliament, 
he has invariably given his support to liberal principles and me:- 
sures. He is a partisan, but his party 1s the public. ; Ye did not 
immediately take a very prominent part in the business of the 
House, though few members were more regular in attendance, or 
more observant of the manner in which that business is transacted. 

Mr. Villiers’s first display of any importance Was in connexion 
with the cause with which he is now identified. In 1838 he moved 
for a committce of the whole House on the Corn-laws, avowing 
that his own views were in favour of their total repeal. This was 
negatived. In 1839 he moved that the manufacturers be heard at 
the bar of the House, to show the injury caused by the tax upon 
food. This motion also was negatived. In the same year he again 
moved for a committee of the whole louse, with a view to the total 
repeal of the Corn-laws, and his motion was negatived. In March, 
1840, he also moved for the appointment of a committee ; and, by 
a trick not quite creditable to those who played it, the motion was 
sot rid of without a division. Jn the following May he again 
broucht forward this motion, which was negatived. : In 1840 Mr. 
Villiers was a prominent member of the Import Duties Committee, 
of which Mr. Hume was chairman. In 1841 he was ready to bring 
forward his motion for a committee upon the Corn-laws, when 
Lord John Russell announced the intention of the then Government 
to propose a fixed duty of 8s. a quarter. The dissolution of Par- 
liament followed soon after. Last year Mr. Villiers brought for- 
ward a substantive motion (when the House was in committee on 
Peel’s Corn Bill) for the total and immediate abolition of the duty 
upon foreign corn. The motion was rejected, but was supported 
by ninety-one, exclusive of the tellers. During the present ses- 
sion, Mr. Villiers made a very able speech in the important debate 
on the distress of the country. We here may add, en passant, 
that his brother, the Earl of Clarendon, som Pees to 
Spain, made (during the recent discussion on eae Monteagle’s 
motion for inquiry into the working and effects o é ie new Corn- 
law) one of the best Ante speeches ever delivered upon 

ic i ouse of Lords. . ‘ 4 
Ser icant course of next month, will again bring for- 
ward a motion for the total repeal of the Corn-laws. The diseus- 
sion is expected to be of the greatest interest ; and we trust that 
the public at large will, by that time, have thousands of petitions 


ready for presentation in 


both Houses of Parliament. 


Our sketch must here conclude, Its object was briefly to put 
our readers in possession of a few particulars respecting an able, 
honest, patriotic, and popular man, No political character, in or 
out of Parliameut, has secured more popular respect and esteem 
than Mr, Villiers, and he has won both—by deserving them, 
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a=pp EARS may elapse before the French school 
4, /cx will produce any thing superior or even 
a Le equal to the great work from which the above 
x, illustration has been taken. Horace Vernet, 
aa the celebrated French artist, painted the 
magnificent picture (to which he has given 
the above name) from which a fine mezzo- 
tinto engraving, by Jazet, has just been 
finished. It fairly deserves to be noted as a 

sly chef @ecuvre of the Art. In the centre sits the 
Madonna-model, with her infant-child, whose beauty the pencil of 
Raphael has immortalized. Around the painter are his pupils. 
Michael Angelo, the great rival of Raphael, is represented in the 
act of angrily departing, casting, as he goes, a reproachful and in- 
dignant glance upon the younger artist. Pope Julius II. is 
among the anxious spectators in the back-gound,—there, too, are 
Leonardo da Vinci and Bramante, the uncle of Raphael. There 
are many other figures, but these are the principal. The only 
portraits are those of Angelo (given with remarkable force) 
Raphael, Bramante, and Leonardo da Vincii—We had nearly 
made a mistake ; the female in the centre, we believe, represents 
Vernet’s own daughter, the wife of Paul de la Roche, the well- 
known historical painter of Paris. The subject is a difficult one, 
but Horace Vercat has conquered all its difficulties. In design, 
grouping, and expression this is one of the finest compositions 
Modern Art has produced. Our copy of it has been made from an 
early proof in the possession of its English publisher, Messrs. 
Hering and Remington, 153, Regent Street. The print is to be 
issued at the same time in Paris and London. Its execution, we 
believe, has been under the painter’s eye ; and our copy may rank 
among the best specimens of wood-engraving ever published in a 
newspaper. 

The subject, embodying one of the scenes in which, art-histo- 
rians tell us, too frequently Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
actors, is one highly interesting to all the lovers of Painting. Ver- 
net has given a most surpassing Andividuality to every face in his 
picture. A recent art-novel (‘ Titian”) thus contrasts the appear- 
ance of the rivals who form the personages in this beautiful 
engraving :— At that time Raphael was only six-and-twenty, and 
appeared even more youthful. Michael Angelo, then aged thirty- 
five, appeared as if half-a-century had roughly passed over him. 
Raphacl possessed great advantages of person: rather small in 
stature, but with an air of much dignity 5 elegant and expensive 
in the fushion and matcrial of his attire ; of a clear and fresh com- 
plexion, with well-cut features, dark plue eyes, and a profusion of 
beautiful brown hair, falling in rich curls on his shoulders. 
Michael Angelo, tall and spare; with a swarthy countenance, piercing 
dark eyes, and black hair, cut close to his head ; his aspect, proud 
and haughty, even to gloominess. On the almost feminine beauty 
of one, the sex delighted to glance admiringly, while the rugged 
and disfigured face of the other repelled rather than attracted.”— 
The painter has represented the rivals exactly with the personal 
distinctions thus referred to. The stamp of Truth is upon their 
lineaments, as traced by him. 
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POETIC FRAGMENT. 


Oh! why should Sorrow come with Love— 
I mean that love, the true and free, 
That asketh nothing but to prove 

By time its own eternity. 

A love, I mean, that never paused 

To ponder over worldly care, 

Or asked what early motive caused, 
Or reasoned when, or how, or where? 
But living through its day of light, 
Creating all it knew of night, 
Wherein to slumber, like a rose, 

That ev’ning’s tender hand doth close, 
And closing, leaves enough of day 

To light with joy its dreams away. 

O why should Love like this unfold, 
A tale alway by Sorrow told ! 


Il. 


The human heart receives its dower 

Of happiness in childhood’s hour : 

A happiness in all complete, 

Gone for ever when passed by— 

Leaving no impress of its feet, 

Nought to tell of with a sigh! 

But when Love’s tender light is felt 
Through the mind’s void, like morning, melt, 
Tf it be true, ’tis sure to bring, 

As morning, on its new-made wing, 
Tears we call ‘ dew,” in joy’s young life, 
And “ Sorrow’s language ”’ in our strife. 
Yet, why should Sorrow come with Love ? 
Love, I mean, the pure and free, 

That asketh nothing but to prove 

By time its own eternity ! 
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OTAHEITE. 
Ceey N a previous column we have announced the fact 
ess that the island of Otaheite has been placed “ under 


CIS the protection of France.” We here subjoin a sketch 
sets Ae the island, and annex a few particulars respecting 
Ay 


} 

eg ys it and its inhabitants. 
aoe “oN OTAHEITE, Or O-Taiti, is the most considerable of 
See the Society Islands, and is that supposed to have 


been visited by Quervo, in 1606, and named by 
him La Sagataria, and by Wallis, in 1767, George’s Island. 
It consists of two peninsulas, forty-four leagues in circuit, and 
joined by a narrow isthmus, about three miles across, lying 
between 149° 10’ and 149° 40’ west longitude from Green- 
wich ; the N.W. division is circular, and about twenty miles in 
diameter. The smaller is sixteen miles from N.W. to S.E., and 
between ten and twelve miles in breadth; the whole island is sur- 
rounded by reefs of coral rocks. It has some excellent harbours, 
supposed to be the best in that part of the world. The northerly 
point is called Point Venus, and is the eastern extremity of Port 
Royal Harbour ; it is situated in 17° 29’ 13” south latitude, and 
149° 34’ 49” west longitude. The rise of the tide on the coast is 
very uncertain, being governed by the wind, The largest division 
of the island, though cultivated, is less fertile than the smaller. 
Ridges of hills extend in every direction towards the coast ; the 
intermediate vallies are uncommonly fertile, yielding spontaneously 
almost all which is necessary to satisfy the simple wants of the 
inhabitants. The maritime track of country is low, narrow, flat, 
but very productive, abounding in rivulets and covered with 
various sorts of trees. The hills, though high, and in some places 
steep and craggy, are lined with shrubs and trees to the sum- 
mit. Appearances of volcanic action are numerous, the stones ex- 
hibiting most marked appearances of vitrefaction. The climate, 
though situated in the tropic of Capricorn, is supposed to be one 
of the finest in the world. The indigenous productions are the 
bread-fruit (which is to the population what corn is to other 
people), cocoa nuts, bananas, plaintains, potatoes, yams, the sugar- 
cane, and some few others. They have no European fruits, garden 
stuff, pulse or grain, of any species. The principal animals, when 
Captain Cook visited it, were hogs and dogs, but since then various 
European animals have been introduced ; they have no frogs, toads, 
serpents, or venomous or noxious reptiles of any description. The 
inhabitants are tall and comely, with white and regular teeth, and 
black hair, slightly frizzled ; both men and women are remarkable 
for cleanliness ; tatooing, as with some other savage nations, pre- 
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vails; their language is soft and very musical ; their dress consists | 
of cloth and matting, but at noon both males and females appear 
almost naked. The number of the inhabitants is about 17,000. 
The gradations of rank are marked and distinctive, and regulated 
somewhat on the plan of the feudal system of Europe. The most 
marked and positive respect is paid to the sovereign, and by in- 
feriors to those in advanced ranks. The government is despotic ; 
the religion, until the labours of the missionaries brought about a 
better state of things, was Polytheism ; one Supreme God was ac- 
knowledged, with a number of tributary deities—the existence of 
the soul in a separate state formed no part of their belief. Their 
houses are mere roofs erected on _ pillars, and used chiefly for 
the purposes of shelter during the night. Their manufactures are 


principally a species of cloth made from the bark of trees. Their 
tools are of the most primitive description—an adze of stone, a 
chisel of bone, and a rasp of coral. Their days and nights are 
cach divided into six parts, and the year into lunations. In long 
voyages they steer by the sun by day, and the stars by night ; 
their knowledge of numbers is very limited ; they count ten with 
the fingers of both hands, and the highest possible point of nume- 
ration they attain is 200. Distance they express by the time 
necessary to pass to the object or place. Their weapons ae slings, 
lances headed with stone or a sharp fish-bone, and massive clubs. 
Their amusements—a species of music, dancing and wrestling. 
Their food consists principally of the vegetable productions of the 
island, and the flesh of dogs, hogs, and fowls. 
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PEN-AND-INK SKETCHES OF THE PRINCIPAL 
LEAGUERS. 

[We are indebted to a very intelligent and well-informed corres- 
pondent for the following graphic sketches of the leading members of 
the Anti-Corn Law League. We are sure they will be perused with 
interest.— Ep. ] 

To trace the progress of the League from the simple incidents that 
produced it, and through all the momentous results it has itself pro- 
duced, would be an interesting task, dificult, perhaps, yet exceedingly 
important and instructive. ‘The task is now in process of performance, 
and a correct historical memoir of the rise and progress of the League 
will appear in this paper next week, derived from the most authentic 
sources, written by one well acquainted with all the League has done 
and is now doing. Meantime, since the Council has removed its head- 
quarters to London, we offer to the public generally, and to Londoners 
in particular, an account of the men of whom the Council is composed, 
These are very numerous, and comprise among them many of the most 
opulent merchants and manufacturers of the United Kingdom, who 
have qualified to be councillors by subscribing £50, or upwards, to the 
funds, At present we cannot bring within notice more than those who 
are the active workers of the League, and they are principally gentle- 
men from Manchester. 

They are, first, GrorcE Wirson, the Chairman: a gentleman 
eminently qualified for his position, by the quickness and soundness of 
his decisions, and the ready tact by which he brings all the other mem- 
bers to agree with him. ‘The principal element of success in the work- 
ing of the League hitherto has been its harmony. In selecting the 
various committees, and apportioning to each individual his duty, the 
Chairman has paid special regard to personal abilities and temper. 
Those whoare able and eager to work in carrying out matters of detail, 
and who care little for displaying themselves in public, are made use of 
for the purpose to which nature and habits of business have adapted 
them. But the greatest number of the Councillors are persons fitted 
naturally and educationally to appear in public, or remain in private— 
to speak or be silent-—to sit on a low seat, or on a high—to follow or 
lead—to give orders themselves, or obey the orders of others, and there- 
fore, harmony prevails, and enormous labour is accomplished without 
bustle or confusion. The heaviest labour of the League is that of which 
the world knows and hears least, Mr. Witson isa gentleman between 
thirty and thirty-five years of age; is five feet seven or eight inches 
high, rather robust, but not corpulent, dark complexioned, with features 
of the Napoleon cast; in manners complacent. He is connected witha 
starch manufactory, but is possessed of private property, which renders 
him independent of business. 5 

Henry Asuwortn, of Turton, near Bolton, isa spinner and manu- 
facturer, and one of the Society of Friends; is somewhere between 
forty and fifty, tall, his hair inclining to grey, clear in intellect, indefa- 
tigable in industry, an excellent master, a respected magistrate, and, 
‘* take him for all and all,” one of theibest rich men ourcountry possesses. 
What a pleasing contrast do his work-people bear to the ill-fed, ill- 
clothed, ill-lodged, illiterate, winter-starved rural population on the 
estates of Mr. George Banxrs and the Earl of Suarrespury in Dorset- 
shire! Inthe comforts of the Ashworth factory-people, and the de- 
grading poverty of the Dorsetshire labourers, we see the difference 
between a man who does good and says little about it, from those who 
talk much and do nothing. 

Epmunp Asxnwortn, a brother to the foregoing, is also a large sub- 
scriber to the League, Dut he takes no hand, or at most very little, in 
the affairs of the Council, f 

Wituram Bestey is 2 woollen-cloth manufacturer, living in Man- 
chester, and connected with the West of England trade. He is appa- 
rently forty years old or upwards, rather tall, robust, fresh in complexion, 
and zealous in the good cause. 

Joun Bricut is a spinner and manufacturer in Rochdale—a member 
of the Society of Friends; thirty years of age, or thereabout ; five feet 
seven or eight inches high, strongly and well formed, with a head re- 
markable for its intellectual und moral power, to which his features are 
a most intelligent index. Within these last three or four months, Mr. 
Bright has gone through an incredible amount of fatigue, moving from 
piace to place, day after day, to attend public meetings. One of the 
best positions he has occupied in the Corn-law discussions, is that re- 
specting machinery and wages. When he is in London, the Londoners 
would do well to call on him to speak on this subject ;—for of all the 
bugbears that most alarm the working men of London, is the idea that 
wages would fall if the price of bread fell. I never heard this fallacy 
so ably and clearly controverted as by Jonn Bricur. But he must be 
called on to speak to this point ; for he is so fastidious about his speeches, 
that he will omit some of the best arguments rather than use them on 
two different occasions. Let the London auditors, when they see Joun 
Bricur at a public meeting, call to him to speak on this subject, and 
I promise their prejudices will be combated, errors overturned, and the 
mystery of over-production and wnder-consumption, opened up in a 
manly, truthful, and instructive manner. J have been told that the 
Honourable Fox Maure, M.P., on hearing Mr. Bricut, at Stirling, 
during the late visit of the deputation of the League to Scotland, de- 
clared to another member of Parliament who sat beside him, that he 
never heard a speech to equal that of Joun Bricur for eloquence and 
power of argument in, or out, of either House of Parliament. 

Joun Brooks is a calico-printer, manufacturer, merchant, and alder- 
man of Manchester. If, in some latitudes of the globe, there is per- 
petual summer, so on the faces of some men there is perpetual good 
humour, and such a face is that of Joun Brooks. He is one of the most 
zealous members of the League, and devotes himself most unsparingly 
to the cause of free trade, to the reduction of the duties on sugar, as well 
as to the abolition of those on corn. 

Riciarp Cospen is a calico-printer of Manchester, and member of 
Parliament for Stockport. He is somewhere about forty years of age, 
though looking considerably younger ; is five feet ten inches high, rather 
thin in face and figure, with a head remarkable for its intellectual and 
moral power. His hair is dark, his face generally pale, and his whole 
conduct is singularly remarkable for the want of a quality which I am 
told is in him also phrenologically deficient—namely, self-esteem. He 
allows precedence to any one who may choose to take it, and is himself 
first only by energy and greater industry, never by design. His per- 
ceptive faculties are so strong, his judgment so sudden and correct, that 
being constitutionally energetic, his mind is ever in motion, and he 
moves always in the right direction—in that direction without hesitating, 
which others Would move in after hesitating to deliberate. In this is the 
whole mystery of Mr. Conprn’seminence. He is not a bustling per- 
sonage; on the contrary, he is in ordinary life one of the most subdued 
and unassuming of men. He sits listening to others, leans on one hand, 
and ties knots in his hair with the other ; which knots, by the bye, must 
give him some trouble to unravel at night, though infinitely less than 
the trouble he must give the Prime Minister and the Ministerial squires 
to swallow, digest, and sleep on the knotty points of his speeches. Mr. 
Corpen, though a farmer’s son, is well-educated. He has travelled in 
various parts of the world, has read deeply, thought independently, and 
amassed an exhaustless store of information. In his speeches he is ex- 
cursive ; but though travelling from topic to topic while others would 
be lingering on one point, he never touches anything but to apply it to 
the main argument, and this he does always with good effect, often with 
startling force—a force all the more powerful that it comes on his audi- 
tors unexpectedly. ; 

Tuomas Astron, of Hyde, computed to be one of the wealthiest 
men in the country. A magistrate, and largely engaged in every 
branch of the staple manufactures of the districts ; gives employment to 
several thousands of hands, and is specially worthy of the gratitude of 
every friend of popular improvement, for the zeal and attention with 
which he has provided for the moral, religious, and secular instruction 
of all engaged in his establishments. He is Chairman of the Man- 
chester and Birmingham Railway—has raised himself from a compa- 
ratively humble position, by his sound and cool judgment, great in- 
dustry, and clear-headed, business sagacity. He is a steady advocate 
of Free Trade, and has contributed largely to the funds of the League 
ever since its establishment. 

His brother, Rozerr Asnton, also, I believe, a county magis- 
trate, is a large manufacturer and calico-printer, considerably younger, 
but equally remarkable for his business habits. He is aman of great 


wealth, and ready at all times to co-operate for the diffusion of infor- 
mation on the subject of free trade. 

Benjamin Pearson, a member of the Society of Friends, is one of the 
many stern advocates of Repeal, who have taken up this question from a 
strong conviction, not only of its economical and social importance, but 
much more from a deeply-rooted sense of religious obligation. He is 


well-known to the world as a philanthropist ; and on all public occa- 
sions has lent the influence of his name and character in support of the 
principles of the League. The constant presence of such men at the 
Council Board is a sure guarantee to the public that whatever may be 
the accidents of party, neither the weakness of timid friends, nor the 
rancorous invective of open foes, can shake from their allegiance to 
justice and sound policy the men who have proclaimed their hostility 
to every compromise, and sworn fealty to the principle of total and 
immediate Repeal. 

Cuartes James Srantey WALKER is another prominent member of 
the League, remarkable in private life for the amenity of his manners 
and general benevolence of heart; distinguished in public for his con- 
sistent adherence to popular principles ; and as a magistrate and country 
gentleman, most assiduous and constant in his attention to the duties of 
the bench and all questions of local interest or importance. All his 
property isinland; and as an agriculturist is noted for the zeal with 
which he seeks to promote improvements in the cultivation of the soil. 
Heis a thorough Free Trader, and neglects no opportunity of declaring 
with clearness and force his opinions. He has been from the first a 
steady adherent of the League, and a ready co-operator at the Council 
board in all its deliberations. 

Joun Cueretuam, of Ashton-under-Lyne, is a very extensive 
spinner, of great general attainments—a county magistrate. He has 
devoted himself most earnestly to the promotion of education amongst 
the labouring classes, and is first and foremost in every good work. 

Joun Drxon, Magistrate, and for several years Mayor of Carlisle, 
one of the largest, if not the largest manufacturer in the North of Eng- 
land; employed nearly 5,000 hands. 

Romaine Ca..enper, calico printer and manufacturer, Alder- 
man and Magistrate of Manchester, connected with every useful and 
benevolent institution, whether for religious or social purposes. One of 
the steadiest supporters of the League, and a most munificent contri- 
butor to almost every religious society, without reference to sect 
or party. 

Wituiam Bickuam is a Calico-printer, extensively connected with 
business. He 1s one of the hardest working members of the Council of 
the League, who, while attending, as a business man should, to his own 
affairs, yet devotes much attention to the public advancement of the 
great question of free trade. He has been the chief director in the de- 
partment of printing and distributing tracts. Asa scholar and a gentle- 
man, Mr. Birkham commands the esteem of all who come in contact 
with him. He is apparently thirty-five or forty years of age, and five 
feet ten or eleven inches high. 

Exvxanan ArmiraGr, a magistrate of Lancashire, and lately borough- 
reeve of Salford; is an extensive manufacturer, and devoted member of 
the League ; constant in his attendance at the Council-room, and a 
liberal subscriber to the funds. 

Sir Tuomas Porrer is the principal partner in one of the oldest and 
most extensive mercantile establishments in Manchester. For these 
last thirty years he has been one of the most active political reformers of 
Lancashire; and for public purposes has expended more money and 
made more personal sacrifices than perhaps any other public man in 
the kingdom. Originally bred up a country rustic (the son of a York- 
shire farmer), he has, by his industry, talent, and integrity, raised himself 
to great wealth and influence. He was elected first mayor of Man- 
chester, and retained in the office a second year; is still a magistrate. 

Tuomas Bazcey, jun., is a cotton-spinner; in Salford—extensively 
connected with business, and is well acquainted with all the details of 
commerce and political economy. He is an able public speaker, and 
has rendered great service to other good causes than that of the League, 
bay to that especially. He is a tall, fine-looking, man, about forty years 
of age, 

Witiram Evans, a drysalter, of Manchester, is a man in the prime of 
life, using all his influence and talents, and all the time he can spare 
from business, to the service of the League. 

Rozerr Hype Grec is a spinner and manvfacturer, also a farmer 
and Jandowner : he is five feet nine or ten inches high, rather thin in 
figure and face, pleasant in countenance, hair inclining slightly to grey, 
and is apparently about fifty years of age. Mr. Grec is reputed to be 
very wealthy, but has of late years, like many other manufacturers, been 
keeping his factories going at a loss, only because it would have been a 
greater loss to have stopped entirely, for by standing still, machinery 
soon wastes, and becomes unfit for future use. Mr. Greco has lately 
done great service to English agriculture, by the publication of several 
letters and pamphlets descriptive of farming in the Lothians of Scot- 
land. His complete practical knowledge, his intellectual strength, and 
his high position in society, have rendered him powerful on this subject ; 
and his pamphlets have become popular, far beyond what such pub- 
lications usually are. A brother of this gentleman, Mr. Rarnpone 
Grea, wrote one of the prize essays of the League, unquestionably the 
ablest of the three to which prizes were awarded, shewing the evils that 
had resulted from the Corn-lawsto agricultural labourers and tenant farm- 
ers, Mr. Hyper Grec was some years ago elected, but not by choice, 
Member of Parliament for Manchester. On a subsequent occasion he 
declined a renewal of the honour. His landed property lies chiefly in 
Norfolk, Hertfordshire and Cheshire. His factory is at Wilmslow, in 
Cheshire, as also his chief residence. In a narrow antiquated place in 
Manchester, called Chancery-lane, is his warehouse ; and in that house, 
where a stranger would not expect to find any one located whose in- 
come is above ten shillings a week, Mr. Grec may be seen sitting in the 
same humble apartment, transacting his vast business, as he transacted 
it when he was poorer, thirty years ago. 

Lawrence Heywortu is a retired Liverpool merchant; is exten- 
sively connected with railway property; works indefatigably for the 
League, always ready to promote its object, whether in private or public. 
Mr. Heyworr has a country residence called Yew Tree, near Liver- 
pool. He is, judging by appearance, about fifty years of age; is mid- 
dling in height and breadth of body, somewhat thin in features, and 
most free and kind in his manners. 

James Kersuaw is a Calico printer, and Mayor of Manchester. 
He is alike distinguished for his wealth, his benevolence, and his devout 
religious sentiments. He is somewhere about fifty years of age ; isa 
liberal supporter of the League and a zealous advocate of its principles, 

Samuet Legs is a cotton spinner, power-loom manufacturer, and 
commission agent, doing a large business. Few men, if any, have don 
more for the League vigorously and untiringly than he has. — e 

Joun Manrsuatt, of Leeds, is a powerful member of the Council, an 
extensive manufacturer, and a liberal subscriber ; but the present writer 
not having the honour of knowing him personally cannot say more. 

Witt1am M‘Caut is an insurance-broker, of Manchester. Is tall, 
rather slender, and apparently forty years of age. Since the arrival of 
the League in London, he has been one of its busiest members. 

Rosert Ross Rowan Moore is an Irish barrister; thirty years of 
age; five feet, seven or eight inches high ; has distinguished himself as 
an earnest, eloquent, and most effective advocate of the cause of the 
League. Few, if any, of the public speakers, can draw subscriptions 
of money from a public meeting as he can. Mr. Moons has travelled 
over a great space of ground, and attended a vast number of meetings 
during the past winter. He generally speaks last at the meetings, if a 
variety of speakers are there ; and eloquent, and great indeed, must 
have been the speeches of the evening, if the audience does not feel his 
power. Lame and long, and dull, must have been the speeches that 
put an audience in a bad humour if Moore does not quickly revive 
them. But his being always the last to speak, results in his being often 
imperfectly reported, often entirely suppressed in the reports, save that, 
“R. R. R. Moore addressed the meeting in an eloquent speech,” &c.; 
which is neither what he deserves, nor, perhaps, what he is pleased with. 

AsraHam Waurer Pautton is a most distinguished advocate of the 
League. Second to none in intellectual power, he is in advance of 
many in respect of the use he has made of his time and talents. He is 
nearly thirty years of age ; is five feet nine or ten inches high ; rather 
slender ; with a countenance which at first sight presents to the ob- 
server a high measure of intellect, and possessing a mind so formed by 
nature and regulated by practice, that, on farther acquaintance, the truth 
of the countenance is fully confirmed. Mr. Paulton belongs to the 
town of Bolton. He was educated as a Catholic priest, and also, I 
believe, for surgical and medical practice. A singular incident di- 
verted his talents and learning into another channel. On the 4th 
of August, 1838, an audience was collected in the theatre at Bolton, 
to hear a lecture on the Corn-laws from a Dr. Birney. The 
Doctor either being unaccustomed to public speaking, or unac- 
quainted with his subject, broke down, could not proceed, and 
as a matter of course, failed to satisfy those who had paid their 
money at the doors, in hope of hearing an instructive lecture. Laughter 
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and shouts of derision were assailing the old man, and he was in danger 
of being roughly handled, when the Mayor of Bolton, who sat in the 
same box with Mr. Paulton, said to the latter, “‘Go, pray get on the 
stage, Paulton, and get the poor man away.” Mr. Paulton acted upon 
the suggestion. Those of the audience who were opposed to any Anti- 
Corn-Law movement, shouted and rejoiced in the failure of the 
lecturer. Hearing which, Mr. Paulton said, in a moment of excite- 
ment, that if they chose to come on a certain day, which he named, he 
would open the theatre at his own expense, and himself convince them 
that there was knowledge and ability enough in Bolton to give an 
Anti-Corn-Law lecture; that is, if they would permit so young a 
man as_ himself to address them on so gravea subject. The audience 
responded with cheers. The day of the lecture came; the theatre 
was crowded ; the lecture was repeated ; the newspapers reported it ; 
a sensation was created, and a movement began, which resulted in the 
formation of the Anti-Corn-Law League; and since that time Mr. 
Paulton has visited and held Anti-Monopoly meetings in every town 
having more than two or three thousand inhabitants, from Penzance to 
Inverness. F 

AncuiBaLD Prentice is a letter-press printer and part proprietor and 
editor of the Manchester Times. He is the son of an Ayrshire’farmer ; 
is now apparently about fifty years of age; has been for many years a 
practical, a persevering, and, in some parts of his career, a persecuted 
advocate of liberal politics. He has, since the formation of the League, 
devoted himself a good deal to the instruction of the farmers, showing 
them that of all people the Corn-law has injured them most, and of all 
people they have, or should have, a deep interest in its repeal. Mr. 
Prentice is a clear, unaffected speaker—full of anecdote and illustration. 
He is tall—perhaps six feet or thereabout ; has a fine intelligent coun- 
tenance, and head large in benevolence ; good humoured ; and is fami- 
ee ue among his friends (and they are many) by the name of 
* Archy.” 

Wain Rawson is treasurer of the League. He was formerly a 
stocking manufacturer, but has retired in favour of his son, He is still, 
however, extensively connected with railways as a proprietor and 
director. Though retired from business, he is still in the full vigour of 
life; and what with untiring energy and extensive knowledge, he is 
one of those who, with little show, do a great deal of work. He is full 
of facts on all branches of the manufacturing and commercial side of 
the Corn-law question, but especially as respects the stocking manufac- 
ture. There having been no improvements in the stocking frame for 
several generations, the pregress of machinery cannot be urged as a 
cause of over-production in stockings. This becomes a curious subject 
of inquiry ; and of all men living Mr. Rawson is the one who can best 
illustrate it, and show the clear connexion the decay of the stocking 
trade has with the stringency of the Corn-laws. 

Henry Rawson is the son of the foregoing; is a tall, genteel, in- 
telligent, and, for the League, indefatigably industrious young man. 
He carries on business as a merchant and manufacturer of hosiery ; 
attends to his warehouse during the day, and at night visits the League 
rooms, where he is alwaysa member of one or more committees. He 
is not a public speaker, but he is a hard worker for the cause in matters 
of detail. 4 

Joun Bensamin Smrru is a retired merchant; is, or lately was, 
Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. It was in con- 
junction with this gentleman that Mr. Paulton acted previous to the 
formation of the League; and it is this gentleman that may be called 
the parent of the present movement. He is at present visiting, with 
his wife, the celebrated Pressnitz of cold water fame, in Austria. 

Sipwey Smirn is at present acting as secretary to the League in 
London, jointly with Mr. Brindle. Perhaps no individual connected 
with the Anti-Corn-Law cause has delivered more public addresses, if 
so many, in the same space of time, as Sidney Smith. He is apparently 
somewhere between thirty and forty years of age, five feet eight or nine 
inches high, rather stout, fresh in complexion, fair haired, large headed, 
well educated, and ever zealously and untiringly employed in all that 
he takes in hand. 

Hamer SransriEtp is a woollen merchant of Leeds. He is rich, 
which, together with his general benevolence, and, in the Anti-Corn- 
Law cause, his great zeal, makes him a most valuable member of the 
Council. He has recently been in correspondence with Lord Brougham 
on a matter which calls in question the correctness of three men’s 
memories, namely, whether John Bright, of Rochdale, recollects dis- 
tinctly what passed at an interview with Lord Brougham, when a 
deputation waited on his lordship relative to the Corn-laws last year ; 
or whether his lordship is himself correct when he denies what John 
Bright recollects ; or, lastly, whether Hamer Stansfield is more correct 
than either, by being somewhat between the two. The present writer 
has the best authority for saying that Mr. Stansfield’s innate good 
nature, and perhaps his desire to secure for the League the great taients 
of Lord Brougham, at all events his wish not to offend his lordship, led 
him to stretch his own private opinion and recollection of the disputed 
circumstance as far as he could to flatter his lordship’s vanity. Mr, 
Stansfield is not a man who would knowingly step beyond the truth ; 
but in this case he has erred, and he is conscious of the errror, from 
excess of caution and kindness. . 

Tuomas Tuomasson is a cotton-spinner, carrying on a large business 
at High Bank, Bolton. He is about thirty-four years of age. An ex. 
cellent Leaguer, industrions and able, and always ready with a helping 
hand for a good cause. ‘ 

Tuomas Woo ey is a cotton-spinner and manufacturer. There js 
not one of the members who has devoted time and money and talent 
more liberally and usefully to the League, and its great cause, than he 
has. Mr. Woolley isa gentleman apparently under forty years of age, 
rather tall; somewhat slender; gentle and unassuming in his manners ; 
remarkable for his ready talent and industry in carrying out the details 
of the League. I believe the printing department of the business has 
been principally under his supervision. 

Such are the men who form the executive part of the Council of the 
National Anti-Corn-law League. All of them are persons of some 
standing in society; most of them are manufacturers and merchants 
with great fortunes at stake; while not one of them could see a con- 
vulsion in the country without seeing or apprehending destruction to 
his own interests. 

Moreover, it is a notable fact, that almost every one of those men are 
remarkable, phrenologically speaking, as also morally and practically 
for their benevolence. And, again, there is not one of them on whose 
private reputation any fault can be charged. Almost all of them, too 
are remarkable for their abstemiousness and temperate habits. "And 
had we included all the members of the League, from all parts of the 
country, qualified to sit at the council-table by reason of their subscrip- 
tions and eminent services, we should have had an array of wealth, and 
talent, and virtue, and moral influence before us, far surpassing any- 
thing that ever before existed as a combination in the world, in any age 
or country. These we shall, in the course of a few weeks collect 
together, and sketch and arrange; meantime, it only remains to be 
said, that the reader has here before him a correct representation of the 
leading men of the National Anti-Corn-law League. 


— On Wednesday last we were invited to inspect at Mr. Beard’s 
Photographic establishment, 5, Cavendish-square, a series of specimens 
exhibiting the improved mode of colouring the Photographic Portraits. 
The specimens examined by us were truly wonderful, every tint and 
colour, from the iridescent glow of the rainbow to the sombre grey of 
twilight, were most beautifully brought out ; the one which struck us 
as being most remarkable, was a small full-length of a gentleman in a 
Scotch dress ; the drawing and rich colouring of the plaid were most 
perfect. Miniature painters have hitherto regarded with cold contempt 
these beautiful portraits of nature, from. the absence of colour; now, 
however, that this important step is obtained, the miniature painter’s oc- 
cupation, like Othello’s, is gone. Messrs. Johnson and Woolcott, of 
America, by whom the Daguerreotype Invention was first made appli- 
cable to portraits, have also made some valuable discoveries in the use of 
a new combination of chemical ingredients, by which the time of sit- 
ting under a bright light 1s little more than momentary, without in the 
least detracting from the beauty of the production. By the use of this 
combination the Photographic artist has not to depend go entirely upon 
his judgment for producing the best effect of light and shade. Those 
who are interested in this beautiful art—and who are not ?—will do well 
to pay an early visit to Mr. Beard $ establishment. 

Mr. Burgess, late Commissioner of Police, in Birmingham, has been 
appointed by Sir Eardly Wilmot, the Governor of Van Dieman’s Land, 
to an official situation in that colony. 
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THE COURT. 


—»— 

On Saturday, the Queen, Prince Albert, their children, and a small 
suite went to Claremont, and returned to town on Thursday. 

Tur Levers.—The Gazette of Tuesday gives notice that Prince 
Albert will, by the desire of Her Majesty, hold Levees, at St. James’s 
Palace, on her behalf, on Wednesday, the 29th inst.,and on Wednesday, 
the 26th of April next, both days at 2 o’clock, and that presentations to 
His Royal Highness at these Levees shall be considered equivalent to 
presentations to the Queen. 

The Duke of Cambridge, attended by Major Stephens, presided on 
Pecoley at the dinner of the Highland Society, at the Freemason’s 

avern. 

Prince Adalbert of Prussia is at Mivart’s, and is attended by the 
Count d’Ariole and Count de Bismarche. Accompanied by Chevalier 
Bunsen, he proceeded on a visit to Her Majesty and Prince Albert, to 
Claremont, on Monday, and returned in the evening to town. 

Prince Albert on Saturday last sent to Alderman Thomas Johnson, 
as a donation to Chrisv’s Hospital, the sum of £500. 

Sir Robert Peel has a parliamentary dinner ,this day at Whitehall- 
gardens. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury has been appointed Deputy Lieutenant of 
ae county of Stafford by the Earl Talbot, Lord Lieutenant of Stafford- 
shire. 

A Tory Lanptorp!—Earl de Grey hasat the last rent-day raised the 
rents of all his tenants in the neighbourhood of Boroughbridge, Ripon, 
twenty per cent. or upwards.— Leeds Mercury. 

Frxinc Pryce Auzert.—The lawn in front of Dulwich College is 
exceedingly well kept, and in order to preserve it, the public are re- 
quested to keep on the gravel walk, and there isa custom among the 
boys of the college to fine any one they can detect transgressing this 
rule. Prince Albert and one of his equerries lately visited the gallery, 
and dismounting at the chief entrance, walked on the forbidden lawn up 
to the college, which being seen by one or two of the boys, they forth- 
with went to the equerry, and told him he had incurred a fine of 64., 
which he readily paid. ‘ I saw t’other chap a doing the same,” said 
one of the hopefuls, and going up to the Prince, told him he wanted 
6d. of him also, which, pulling out his purse, t’other chap laughingly 
paid. The confusion of the youth, on being told that it was the husband 
of our Queen that he thus accosted, may be imagined, not described. 


be beyond his power to control, but—the truth must out—Mr. 
Byrne has neither been fitted by nature, nor adapted by art, to the 
profession which he has chosen. His gait is awkward, his voice 
harsh and disagreeable, his delivery bad, and his attitudes prepos- 
terous. A number of these deficiences doubtless arose from, or 
were made more apparent, by the unappropriate selection of the 
part itself; but still we must record our opinion that this gentle- 
man will never occupy a prominent position on the London stage, 
in any character. In the quiet portions of Richard, his acting 
was less repulsive; but this is the highest praise we can award. 
W. Smith returned to his old part in “ The Wet Nurse,” and played 
it admirably. A ballet founded on the favourite melodrama of 
the “ Dog of Montargis,” concluded the entertainments, in which 
Mr. Harvey,as Eloi, the dumb boy, rendered himself conspicuous by 
the expressive pantomime and graceful dancing, with which he in- 
terpolated the character. A new farce, by the author of the 
“ Artful Dodge ” is underlined for production. 

ApELPHI.—A singular philosophical experiment was tried at 
this theatre on Monday evening last, which deserves to be recorded, 
not so much for its novelty, as for the success by which it was at- 
tended. The problem to be solved was the desirable requisition of 
learning how much nonsense a dramatist could write with impu- 
nity, and how much patience an Adelphi audience possessed ; the 
the result was the algebraical answer of “an unknown quantity.” 
“The Love-Gift, or the Trials of Poverty,” which is the title of the 
production brought forward on the evening in question, is a mere 
farrago of unmeaning twaddle and senseless situation. It was 
most ably supported by Mrs. Yates, Paul Bedford, and Wright ; 
put the shoulders of Atlas himself would have flinched under a si- 
milar load of absurdity. The incidents are without the slightest 
interest, and the characters equally void of truth and originality, 
whilst the dialogue is of that description which Dogberry describes 
as being ‘most tolerable and not to be endured.” And yet we 
are bound to add, as veracious critics, this met with the almost 
unanimous applause of a judicious and discriminating audience. 
O tempora !—but the quotation is somewhat musty. 

O.ymric.—“ The Ourang-Outang,” a drama evidently written 
for the sole purpose of exhibiting the dwarf, Signor Hervio Nano, to 
the greatest advantage as the Ourang, is the only novelty of the 
week. That it answers the purpose for which it was designed is 
perhaps all the author sought or the audience care for. The Simian 
world may certainly welcome Hervio Nano as one of themselves, 
for a more felicitous delineation of the chief of the monkey tribe 
we have not seen since the days of Mazurier. The houses have 
been this week very good ; and, altogether, the Olympic may be 
considered one of the most prosperous theatres in London. 

GOSSIP OF THE GREEN ROOM. 

The Easter Spectacle at Drury Lane is said to be founded on 
one of the Arabian Night’s Tales, that inexhaustible mine for the 
delving of the dramatist. Some novel effects will be introduced 
into the scenery. 

The German company resume their campaign at Covent Garden 
on Easter Monday. Herr Staudigl will be the principal star as- 
cendant in the theatrical horizon of that time. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


—>———- 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY FOR FARMERS. — No. III. 
BY JOIN MITCHEL, ESQ. 

Hyprocen.—This, like oxygen, is a gaseous body, and enters very 
largely into the composition of water, plants, and a variety of substances 
necessary to the healthy existenne of both animal and vegetable life. 
This gas is only obtained by the decomposition of water, which can be 
effected in a variety of ways. Ifa piece of potassium or sodium ( metals 
to be hereafter described) be placed in a vessel of water, a combination 
takes place between the metal and the oxygen of the water, forming 
either potash or soda ; and at the same time a gaseous body is developed, 
which, when united with oxygen, forms water. The gas given off is 
termed hydrogen. In order to obtain a sufficient quantity of this gas 
for experiment, we must make use of the metal zinc. Zinc immersed 
in water does not decompose that liquid ; but if we add sulphuric acid, 
bubbles of gas are evolved from the piece of zinc, and the metal dissolves. 
To prepare and collect the hydrogen, we must employ a bottle or flask, 
provided with a cork pierced with two holes. Through one of these 
holes passes a long tube of glass, furnished at the upper part with a 
funnel, b, descending nearly to the bottom of the flask (fig. 1). Through 
the other hole passes a second tube, c, which just enters into the flask, a ; 
the ey of this tube passes under an inverted jar, or the pneumatic 
trough. 


THE THEATRES. 
—+— 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Hommage aux Dames !—Precedence to the fair forms and 
dainty features whose bright eyes rain beauty over the gorgeous 
opera! Hail to the slender belle, who, balancing her Circean coun- 
tenance on the divided fingers of that lilied hand, hushes her soul 
into silence, whilst the rich tones of melody float through that 
abyss of space which separates the stage from the auditory—who 
rejoicing in the empressement of her first season, scatters lustre 
around her, which even the glittering chandelier above cannot sur- 
pass or dispel. It is to the recurrence of attractions like these 
the opera owes its supremacy in the world of taste and fashion. 
This is the spot where beauty most does congregate. What is 
Conti to the charms of a bewitching companion, or Dumilatre to 
the delights of a few hours of soft converse?—a feather in the ba- 
lance, a mote in thesunbeam. It is the audience, we again repeat, 
who first established, and who now maintain the reputation of the 
opera,and the company are as dust in the comparison. We have 
been led into this train of thought by the observance on Tuesday 
night of the utter disregard and nonchalance which attended the 
performance. The opera passed of heavily, and seemed to lack 
vigour, whilst the ballet alone roused the spectators from their le- 
thargy, and annihilated the several ¢é¢e-d-tétes which had sprung 
up in the interim. The Terpsichorean evolutions, indeed, of Du- 
milatre should rouse even the monks of old to resume their wonted 
fire after the exemplification of the potent chanson in Meyerbcer’s 
“ Robert la Diable.” Her neatness of foot (Dumilatre’s, not La 
Diable’s), and grace of gesture, must awaken in any breast but one 
of adamant some spark of enthusiasm—and Elssler is in every 
respect acompanion dansant worthy of her. If, as Moore says, 
and we helieve most implicitly, 


“The heart that is soonest alive to the flowers 
Is always the first to be pierced by the thorns,” 


there is a sad fate in store for these two ; we should as soon expect 
to see the sun without a speck as the face of either Dumilatre or 
Elssler without a smile. Their feclings seem as poignant as their 
pantomime. 


fire. 


DRURY LANE. 

There has been nothing here to challenge criticism since our last. 
The resources of the theatre have been concentrated in the produc- 
tion of Pacini’s opera of “ Sappho,” to which Mrs. Alfred Show and 
Clara Novello will lend their aid. The latter, if the old adage be 
correct touching the value of experience, should be the finest Eng- 


speedily, and the water risesinthe jar. During the combustion of the phos- 
a a quantity of white vapour fillsthe jar. This vapour is phosphoric 
acid, 
in the airemployed. After standing a short time over the water in the 
trough, the phosphoric acid is dissolved, and the remaining gas becomes 
perfectly colourless. 

Nitrogen gas possesses only negative properties ; it is a little lighter 
than atmospheric air, colourless, inodorous, and tasteless ;—burning 
bodies are suddenly extinguished by it, because it cannot combine di- 
rectly with them. In this gas animals expire, not because it is poisonous, 
but because oxygen is not present, the latter gas being essential to the 
life of animals. 

Tn our next number, we shall consider the compounds necessary to 
vegetable life, resulting from the union of the four elementary bodies 
already described. 


formed by the union of the phosphorus with the oxygen contained 


Sociery or Arts.—This society may be considered as the parent of 
those numerous off-shoots which, within the last few years, have rami- 
fied throughout every part of England; and like other parents, having 
fulfilled the objects for which they were created, was, we were fearful 
a few months back, on the eve of quitting us-by natural decay. We 
are happy to find that such is not the case ; this valuable society has 
done much, very inuch, good, by giving a healthy stimulus to young 
and aspiring hearts, thus leading them on to future fame and honour. 
They have, in their present secretary, a very able, intelligent, and per- 
severing man, forming a good substitute for their old and valued servant, 
Arthur Akin, Esq. At the last meeting, his Grace the Duke of Nor- 
folk was, with 29 other gentlemen, elected members of the Society. 

Royat Acricutturat Socrery or Excranp.—A meeting of this 
Society was held on the 8th inst., A. Pusey, Esq.,M.P., in the chair. After 
the election of new members, at which 32 were admitted, a letter was 
read from J. Rodwell, accompanied by some dried specimens of the 
Bokhara clover, grown by him in 1841 and 1842, some of the plants 
were nearly 13 feetlong. A communication was read from the Bava- 
rian ambassador, on the potato-sickness of Germany. Professor 
Henslow transmitted 33 beautiful species of wheat, each being carefully 
laid down on card-board, with its roots, plants, ear, and seed. The 
secretary stated, that in addition to the 6,000 impressions of Mr. Main’s 
paper on Cottage Gardening already reprinted for cheapldistribution, the 
3,000 impressions of Mr. Bank’s compilation on Cottage Economy and 
Cooking, were nearly exhausted, and a new reprint required. 


Sravisticat, Socrety.—The anniversary meeting of this society was 
held on Wednesday last, at their rooms, 4, St. Martin’s-place. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne in the chair. ‘The report of the council was read, 
which gave a very favourable account of the progress of the society. 
Lord Ashley was elected President for the ensuing year. 

— Mr. Johnson, of America, has taken out a patent for a new or im- 
proved mode of producing Photographic pictures on silver surfaces. 
From some specimens we had an opportunity of examining, the effects 
produced are truly wonderful. A strong objection to these pictures 
hitherto, more particularly the portraits, has been the liyid hue which 
they in general possess. In the improved plan of Mr. Johnson, the 
pictures appear more like finely executed aqua-tints. 

— At the last meeting of the Academy of Sciencein Paris, an im- 
proved form of the galvanic battery was presented to the members, the 
invention of M. Reiset, of Germany. It isa modification of the one 
invented by Professor Groves, of the London Institution. The only 
novel point in the German battery is the substitution of cylinders of 
carbonaceous matter for the platina plates of the latter gentleman; and 
even this is not new, as we well remember Mr. Cooper, sen., of 
Grainger’s school of medicine, more than two years ago, having con- 
structed a similar battery. The carbonaceous cylinders of M. Reiset 
are formed by burning a mixture of bituminous coal and coke in an 
appropriate mould ; they are then brought to the proper size in a lathe, 
and being damped with sugared water, are again passed through the 


These cylinders are immersed in the porous tubes, filled with 


nitric acid, and connected with the zinc in the usual manner, 

— A curious meteorological effect took place at Valencia on the Ist 
inst., during a heavy gale of wind. An immense red mass was seen in 
the horizon, which advanced gradually, and at length covered the whole 
sky over the city. It then disappeared slowly, leaving the streets 
covered with a fine red-coloured dust. 

Sream CARRIAGES IN SWEDEN.—A letter from Copenhagen of the 
4th inst., says :—‘‘ Steam-carriages, upon a system newly-invented by 
M. Norrgber, of Sweden, a locksmith and very ingenious mechanician, 
have been established between this capital and Corsoer, They carry 
thirty passengers, and have spacious stowage above and below for lug- 
gage and merchandise. Their engines are of eigit or nine-horse power, 
and ascend with ease hills whose angles do not exceed thirty degrees, 
they travel at the rate of a Danish mile (a little less than two French 
leagues) in from thirty to forty-five minutes ; so that they run to and 
from Copenhagen, distance of fourteen Danish miles, in about nine 
hours, while our ordinary diligences, drawn by four horses, take sixteen 
hours to perform the same distance with only twelve passengers and 
their luggage.” 


nn 


SUMMARY OF THE MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS, 


For the Week ending March 11, 1843. 
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inasmuch as coal gas, which is much cheaper, is found to answer nearly 
as well, The gas, of which we have just described the preparation, 
takes its name from two Greek words, signifying ‘‘ generator of water,” 


that our own performers were supported better. Surely, whilst 
La Fausse Agnes and Estelle find auditors to listen to the inane 
rhapsodies of fifth-rate foreign farceurs and vaudevillists, the 


Diseases of Lungs; 
pneumonia and con- 


11 had not been vaccinated. 


———_— | —. 


as it enters into its composition; and whenever hydrogen is burnt, sumpti 258 231 27 above the average. 
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stowed. Weighed in the scale of sound morality and common | these compounds, viz., water, comes under our notice. 


ITROGEN.—This gas can be readily obtained, by allowing any com- 
bustible body to burn in a given quantity of atmospheric air, contained 
in aclose vessel. In order to make this experiment, place a cork upon 
the surface of the water in the pneumatic trough, and place on the 
cork a small piece of phosphorus, which light,—and then invert a jar 
over it, in sucha manner, that its edge descends a little below the sur- 
face of water (as shown in fig, 2), the phosphorus is extinguished very 


sense, the French stage will not, generally speaking, bear compa- 
rison with the English. 

Surrery.—A new aspirant to histrionic honour made his bow to 
a Surrey audience on Monday nightin the arduous character of 
Richard the Third. . We have every inclination to give encou- 
ragement to a débutant rather than censure him for faults it might 


ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT AT THE 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mean height of Barometer...cccccscecsecece 30°236 inches. 
Rain Weekly cccccsssevcecsccseccereccseese None, 


Mean dryness...--ccccccconssees Tee eccct micro 
Wind—N. 2 days; S. 3; S.S.E.1; E.1. 
Temperature—Highest, 48° ;} Lowest, 30° ; Daily Mean, 38°, 
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NAWORTH CASTLE. 


AQ2SHIS noble old baronial residence is situated in the parish 
=2t> of Bramptom, Eskdale ward, in the county of Cumber- 
“land. It was anciently the head of the barony of Gils- 
E . land, the lords of which were much famed in Border 
The castle stands in a fine and extensive park, 
sheltered by a grove of old oaks. It overlooks the river Irthing, 
which bounds it upon the north. It is a castellated structure of 
a quadrangular form ; its southern front formerly was protected by 
an outer wall, flanked by two lofty towers and moated. On the 
other sides is an almost inaccessible ravine, tle bare rock standing 
out broadly to view, unless where a wild and ragged bush has 
thrust its roots into the fissures which its surface in parts present. 
Naworth is perhaps the noblest specimen we have left of the archi- 
tecture of that day when the Baron was virtually the prince of the 
district which his domicile overlooked, either caring for his vassals 
with the kind attentions of a patriarchal ruler, or oppressing them 
with the rude and iron hand of a military despotism. 

The earliest mention we have in history of this castle occurs in 
the reign of Edward III., when Ranulpt Dacre, having married 
the heiress of the Multons, is licensed to castellate his mansion. 
It continued in possession of the Dacre family until the year 1569, 
when Lord George Dacre, a minor, was accidentally killed, leaving 
three sisters, among whom the estates were divided as coparceners. 
To the youngest, on partition, fell the subject of our notice for her 
share of the inheritance. The Duke of Norfolk was appointed 
guardian to the sisters, whose third son married Elizabeth, the pos- 
sessor of Newark. Lord William Howard, on his marriage, was 
appointed Lord Warden of the western marshes. He repaired and 
fortified the castle, and garrisoned it with one hundred and fifty 
soldiers. During the years he held office, Lord William was the 
terror of the borders: no sooner was the offence committed than 
the vigilance of the warden was awakencd, and the wrong docr 
punished. Under his rule the western marshes became as peace- 
able as the more favoured districts. Belted Willie, as he was 
called, from wearing a studded belt over his armour, was no carpet 
knight—he had the mind to dare, and the will to execute. Num- 
berless were the border skirmishes fought by him, and it is said, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BALLAD. 
BY MRS. C, BARON WILSON, 


UU history. 


if 
The home-sick wanderer has returned, 
He rests upon the bed 
Where, in the days of youth and hope, 
Reposed his slumbering head ; 
He presses now the pillow where 
He dreamed his earliest dreams ; 
And, once again, a gleesome boy 
Unto himself he seems ! 


II, 
And old familiar household things, 
As he gazes fondly round, 
Awaken many.a time-dried tear, 
By memory’s touch unbound ; 
There hangs the portrait on the wall,— 
There stands the elbow-chair, 
Where sat his mother, when he lisped 
At her knee his evening prayer. 


Ill. 

Himself alone hus known a change 
Since life’s career began ; 

He left that home a careless youth, 
Comes back a care-worn man ; 

The bloom of hope with youth has;flown, 
Like tints from off the rose, 

‘That pales beneath the storm and shower 
Nor second blossom knows ! : 


SPORTING INTELLIGENCE, 


— 


TATTERSALL’S—THURSDAY. 
CHESTER CUP. 


11 to 1 on the field 12 to 1 agst Alice Hawthorn 
12 to 1 agst Marshal Soult 13 to 1 agst Corsair 


DREBY. 
1 on the field 
1 agst Maccabeus 
1 agst Murat 
1 agst Winesour { 
The others as before. Betting very flat. 


7 to 
15 to 
17 to 
25 to 


33 to 1 agst Cotherstone 
40 to 1 agst Progress 
40 to 1 agst Napier 


Captain Harvey Garnetr Puirrs Tucxerr.—On Monday, this 
gentleman, whose name has been before the public in connexion with 
that of Lord Cardigan, passed his final examination in the Court of 
Bankruptey. His debts and liabilities (contracted in a very short 
time) are upwards of £3,000, and no assets whatever have yet been 
realised for the benefit of the creditors. There was a very strong oppo- 
sition to his being allowed to pass his final examination ; but as it was 
admitted that he had furnished the best accounts which his means per- 
mitted him, he was allowed to pass. 


beside those who fell in action, more than sixty of the marauders 
were hanged at Naworth and elsewhere. His lordship was a man 
of a stern and gloomy character, and the severity with which he 
executed his office caused his name in the country over which he 
ruled to be handed down as a merciless tyrant. 

In 1607, the castle is mentioned as being under repair. Some 
of the alterations of the modern day have not been made either in 
correct taste or good keeping, as for instance, the substitution of 
an angular sloping slated roof for the flat leaden one which formerly 
afforded the warden an admirable means of outlook. 

On some of the olden parts of the building and archways are 
sculptured the arms of the old lords of the towers, whilst on newer 
portions frowns the crest of the Howards. On the eastern side is 
the great hall, 78 feet long and of proportionate width; it is ap- 
proached by a broad flight of steps, and contains several portraits 
of the Kings of Scotland; on the ceiling and south end are one 
hundred and twenty-nine compartments in pannellings, on which 
are coarsely painted the Sovereigns of England, and their col- 
laterals, down to the union of the houses of York and Lancaster. 
At the north end of the hall are effigies of three knights ‘clad in 
complete steel,” and also three figures supposed to represent serfs. 
There are many parcels of armour and relics in various parts of the 
castle, to an antiquary or historian highly interesting, as they pic- 
ture the manners of the bygone day. It has also a library en- 
riched with the sombre learning of the middle ages. The ceiling 
and walls of the oratory are richly carved, and contain some scrip- 
tural paintings tolerably executed. The dungeons of the castle 
still remain, in the massive walls of which are still to be seen the 
fragments of iron rings, inserted for the purpose of security or 
torture—the frog and the newt now occupy these dreary vaults, 
and the snail and the worm noiselessly crawl where, perhaps, many 
have writhed in the agony of a cruel death. Part of the castle is 
repaired and fitted for the purposes of a modern residence. 

Naworth forms an attractive object to the frequenters of the 
Gilsland spa. Beside its interesting memorial of the past, its 
neighbourhood abounds in beautiful walks. It has both the bustle 
of the sight-scer’s promenade, and the sheltered walk for those who 
wish no eyes but heaven’s to overlook their solitary wanderings. 


THE ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY TIMES. 
THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND.—NO, III. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 

Yesterday fortnight a slight shock of earthquake was experienced 
through aconsiderable part of the north-eastward of Manchester. We 
have now to mention that another, and a more violent shock, or rather 
shocks, for in most instances two were felt, occurred a few minutes 
before one o’clock on the morning of Friday last, and that in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Lancaster, St. Helens, Preston, and, in short, in almost the 
whole of Lancashire and Cheshire, either one or both was generally ex- 
perienced ; they followed each other in such rapid succession, that to 
many they appeared to be simultaneous, In Liverpool, and the neigh- 
bourhood, they were very distinct, an interval of from ten to fifteen 
seconds having elapsed between each. This convulsion of nature was 
preceded by a rise in the temperature, and a dimness of the moun ; and 
the effects in all cases appear to have been similar in many respects— 
namely, an agitation of the floors, windows, and furniture of houses, and 
a lifting up of the beds. Subjoined are the particulars of the visitation 
in Liverpool. ‘lhey will be found, on a comparison of all the accounts, 
to be the most generally accurate, and a fair representation of the ge- 
neral effect. ‘lhe narrative of Mr, Whitty, the head constable of Liver- 
pool, we subjoin from a local paper :—‘‘ He was in the parlour of his 
house taking a cup of coffee, when, exactly at five minutes to one 
o’clock, by the police time, he suddenly heard and felt a violent agita- 
tion ofthe windows of the whole house, and of the floor in the room in 
which he was sitting. In less than a minute afterwards, another shock 
followed, infinitely more violent than the first ; the house here shook 
from top to bottom, and a violent rumbling noise was heard under the 
house, just as ifa dozen railway trains had been running through a tun- 
nel. ‘The shock and the noise were so loud and violent as to awaken all 
the family, who had retired, and, as if by consent, they assembled on the 
stairs in a state of great alarm. Having quieted them, Mr. Whitty went 
into the street, and the policeman on duty at George’s Dock bridge, 
told him that he was leaning against one of the pillars there, when sud- 
denly he thought he heard a carriage run rapidly across the bridge, and 
the ground rumbling and shaking all around him. This officer per- 
ceived two shocks. ‘Ihe policeman on duty at the north end of Canning 
Dock was next questioned by Mr. Whitty, and he stated that he first 
heard some casks, which were lying on the quay, move as if they were 
alive; they tumbled and shook, he added, as ifsome men were con- 
cealed in them. After this the house was examined, and it was found 
that the windows on the second floor (French) had been forced open by 
theshock, and some furniture had received a trifling displacement, but 
no damage was done, and the alarm soon subsided. Mr. Whitty added 
that theshock appeared to him to proceed from east to west, and that 
nothing could be more distinctly perceptible. The first shock lasted 
rom three to five seconds, the second from seven to ten seconds; and at 
first it appeared as if the tower of a church, at some distance, had fallen 
down at one crash. Not the least remarkable circumstence was the 
agitaticn of the horses in the stables throughout the town, particularly 
in the south division. No damage has been done to the buildings in any 
part of the town.” ; 

The earthquake was felt in the Isle of Man at the sametime, The 
following letter, dated Douglas, March 18, describes the shock :—** A 
slight shock of an earthquake was felt in this town and in its vicinity 
yesterday morning, about one o'clock, a.m. The shock lasted a few 
seconds, and in some cases produced considerable alarm to the inhabi- 
tants, who were awoke by the oscillation felt in their houses. The 
shock was preceded by a rumbling noise, and followed by a sensible vi- 
bration from east to west. At the time of the shock the wind became 
instantly ealm, but a considerable motion was observed in the sea after 
it had subsided, and the waves dashed violently against the adjacent 
shore. After the lapse of a few minutes, the wind again rose to a stiff 
breeze. From all we can hear, the earthquake appears to have been 
felt throughout the island, and particularly at Castletown, where the 
inhabitants of the College were fearfully alarmed by the shaking of the 
buildings. We are happy to say that uo worse results happened than 
alarm to the timid, and general surprise to those who were disturbed in 
their midnight slumbers by its occurrence.” ‘Ihe earthquake does not 
seems to have been felt in Scotland. 


Cuettennam.—Mr. J. A. Gardner has given Lord Sherborne the 
sum of £39,000 for the manor of Cheltenham. The purchase includes, 
in addition to the heriots on the copyholds of the manor, and the tolls 
of the markets and fairs, the market-house and arcade, as well as the 
interest possessed by Lord Sherborne in Trinity Church, together with 
some other properties pertaining to his Cheltenham estate. ‘The manor 
of Cheltenham had been in possession of the Sherborne family for 225 
years—John Dutton, an ancestor of the present lord, having purchased 
it of Charles, Prince of Wales, in 1618, for the sum of £1,200. 


Scorrisn. Hosprrat.—On Monday the election for Secretary to this 
institution took place. At the close of the poll the numbers stood thus : 
—For Major Adair, 186 ; John Bernie, Esq., 153; James Blair, Esq., 
130; David Aitken, Esq., 106. Major Adair is therefore elected, 
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FLORICULTURE. 


VALISNERIA SPIRALIS. 


In our first number we presented to our readers a drawing of the 
Dionacea Muscipula, or Venus’ Fly-Trap, as an example of a plant 
endowed with considerable powers of motion, for the purpose of en- 
abling it to capture its prey. This week we give a sketch of the 
Valisneria Spiralis, also possessing motive powers, although given for a 


very different purpose. : 

The Valisneria Spiralis is a native of the still portions of the streams 
of the Danube and of its tributaries, and for the greatest portion of its 
life is completely submerged. It is ‘ diacious,” or, in other words, has 
the stamens and pistils on different plants. Observe the short stem sup- 
porting the stamen-bearing flower! How can it bloom or shed its 
pollen (a powder destroyed by the slightest portion of moisture) without 
exposing it to the action of water? ‘he same hand that formed the 
plant has provided for this emergeney, and in the beautiful contrivance 
of which we shall now attempt to give a description, we behold a 


striking evidence of that wisdom and design which pervades all nature. 
l'o proceed. : 

When the stamens are ready to shed their pollen, the flower-stalk 
breaks across, and the flower itself rises to the Surface of the water, and 
after exposure to the sun its leaves unfold, forming a frail bark, and 
securing the precious dust (pollen) from contact with the water. 

Onthe contrary, the pistiliferous flower (the female), instead of having 
a short stalk like the male, is supported on a Jong spiral tube, and when 
it is ready for impregnation, the spiral stalk uncoils, and elongates, so 
as to allow the flower, still connected with the root, to float. ‘he 
flower, after reaching the surface, expands, and meeting with the pollen- 
bearing, or male flower, it receives a portion of the dust; after impreg- 
nation the stem recoils, and carries the flower to the bottom of the 
water, to ripen its fruit. As soon as this is accomplished, the stem 
again partially unwraps, twists on itself, and buries the seed-pod in the 
mud, there to remain until the genial warmth of spring bids the seeds 
germinate and reproduce their kind, 

The Valisneria Spiralis is easily cultivated in a tub, in the green- 
house ; and in many of those about London it may be seen, 
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On Saturday last, the 7th Dragoon Guards, under orders for the 
Cape of Good Hope, assembled in review order in the west. square 
a the spacious barracks at Woolwich, under the command of Col. 
‘“ennedy, C.B. and K.H., at half-past ten o’clock A.m., and shortly 
afterwards marched to the review ground on Woolwich Common. 
At precisely twelve o’ clock, Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, 
Commander-in-Chief, K.G., G.C.B., and G.C.H., in his field- 
Marshal’s uniform, surmounted by the ribbon of the Garter, arrived 
a the ground on horseback, accompanied by General Sir George 
Alurray, G.C.B. and G.C.H., Master General of the Orduance ; 
Leiutenant-General Lord Bloomfield, G.C.B. and G.C.H., Com- 
Mandant of the Garrison at Woolwich; Major-General Sir Hew D. 
Ross, Deputy Adjutant-General to the Royal Artlllery ; Col. Turner 
C.B., Colonel Cleaveland, Colonel R. Jones, Colonel J. E. Jones, 
Assistant Adjutant-General ; Colonel Dyneley, C.B. ; Lieutenant- 
Col. Wylde, C.B.; Major Sandilands and Brigade-Major Cuppage, 
of the Royal Artillery ; Colonel Sir George Hoste, C.B.; and 
Brigade-Major Sandham, of the Royal Engineers. 

The Duke of Wellington was received with presented arms, the 
band of the 7th Dragoon Guards playing the National Anthem. 
Amongst the distinguished officers previously on the ground, to 
Teceive the hero of Waterloo, were—General Sir J. Willoughby 
Gordon, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Quartermaster-General ; Lieu- 
tenant-General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, K.C.B., Military Secretary 
to the Commander-in-Chief ; Lieutenant-General Sir John Mac- 
donald, K.C.B., Adjutant-General ; Major-General George Brown, 
C.B. and K.H., Deputy Adjutant-General ; General Count Rosen, 
of the Swedish service 3 and abrilliant display of officers on the staff 
and Aides-de-Camp to the high military officers, forming altogether 
& most animated scene, owing to the splendour of the costumes 
Contrasting beautifully with the rich and varied trappings of the 
ine horses on which the whole of the officers were mounted. 

On the word of command being given by Colonel Kennedy 
(better known in history as Captain Clark, of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards, who carried off a standard and eagle on the field of 

Vaterloo), the troops marched past at slow time, and afterwards 
at trot and gallop, and then at single file, with great regularity, to 
the entire satisfaction of his Grace. Themen then went through the 
Sword exercise, and performed various evolutions, occupying about 
an hour. ‘The Duke of Wellington afterwards went up to them ac- 
companied by the staff, and congratulated the officers and men of 
the 7th Dragoon Guards on their high state of efficiency, and cx- 
Pressing the highest approbation of their soldier-like appearance, 
“nd the able manner in which they had performed the various 
°volutions which he had witnessed. The Duke commanded 
Colonel Kennedy to repeat to the officers and men of the gallant 
ma Dragoon Guards his entire satisfaction, and his sincere wishes 
or their success in whatever quarter of the world their duty might 
‘cad them, which Colonel Kennedy communicated to the officers 
tnd men, formed into a square, that all might hear the high 
*neomiuims passed upon them. 

The Duke was most enthusiastically and repeatedly cheered, as 
#e entered his travelling carriage, along with the Marquis of Douro. 
The carriage was previously occupied by the Marchioness of Douro 
“nd Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Charles Wellesley, and drove along 
the Blackheath-road at about one o'clock, his Grace having to 
2€ present at a Privy Council, to be held at half-past two o’clock, 
the saine afternoon. The Duke looked remarkably well, and entered 
Mto conyersation with Geveral Count Rosen, and several of the 

Other distinguished officers preseut. A great number of equi- 
Pages, and several thousand respectably dressed spectators were 
Present on this occasion. 

After the departure of his Grace for London thie officers of the staff 
Proceeded to the mess room of the Royal Artillery, and partook of 
“0 clegant dejeuner. The ground was kept by detachments of the 

yal Horse Artillery and Ist Dragoon Guards, and a guard of 
honour was selected from the Foot Artillery. The day was beautiful, 
" ae the sun was in some degree subdued by a fog, which gave the 
Koon @ picturesque appearance as the faint figures of the men and 

°'ses marched to the front or retired to the rear. 

I he Duke of Wellington gaye a sumptuous banquet at Apsley 
Use, on that evening, to Lieut.-Colonel Alexander Kennedy, 
peau K.H., and several officers of the 7th (Princess Royal’s) 
egiment of Dragoon Guards ; when, in addition, Lieut.-General 
ord Bloomfield, Colonel Commander of the Royal Artillery ; Lieut.- 
Sr nars the Right Hon. Sir George Murray, G.C.B., Master-General 
Secret Ordnance ; Lieut.-General Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Military 
of Meee 3 the Hon. Colonel Anson, the Marquis of Douro, Earl 
Commu graetguls of Worcester, Aides-de-Camp to the General 
i dfatane ing in chief; Lieut.-General Sir John Macdonald, K.C.B., 
Ge it-General ; General Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Bart-, 
band oh ee rtermaster-General, &c. were among the guests. The 

1¢ Grenadier Guards performed at the banquet. The pro- 
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GRAND REVIEW AT WOOLWICH. 


gramme comprised sclections from the operas of “ Sappho,” 
Oberon,” “ Lady of the Lake,” “ Semiramide,” “ Le Chalet, 
“ Guillaume Tell,” and fro m Rossini’s  Stabat Mater,” &c. 


FASHIONS. 


LOY 


Paris, 22nd March, 1843. 


MY DEAR S1R,—I had expected to have been able to have furnished you, 
ere this, with some important. details of the changes expected in our world of 
fashion; but really so little alteration has 
taken place hitherto, and the change that 
has occurred, has in it so little of novelty, 
that, I confess, I have some difficulty in 
finding matter worthy of your columns. In 
point of fact, the toilettes now worn are 
merely the transition of costume from one 
season to another, possessing,in a certain 
degree, the qualities of both, but offering 
little remarkable, either in point of variety 
or beauty. 

BSS From this general remark, IJ may, how- 
OS ever, except two or three costumes, which 

uN have lately emanated from the atelier of 

A one of our most distinguished modistes, 
whose generally graceful style has lost no- 
thing in this interregnum of dress; and the 
first of these is a robe of grey poult de 
soie, trimmed completely round the skirt 
with a passementerie, executed in black 
gimp, and extending from the bottom of either side of the seam in front, to 
the point of the corsage, which is made plain and high, and with plain sleeves. 
Nothing, however, is more elegant in appear- 
ance than robes made in black cashmere, or in 
dark cashmeres,—the former trimmed in the 
front of the skirt with a range of large silk 
buttons, the corsage high, plain, and brought 
to a rounded point, and ornamented with a 
row of buttons, which are brought down so as 
to join, and be a continuation of those on the 
skirt. The sleeves are made perfectly plain. 
The second, namely, those in cashmere, are 
trimmed with passementerie; the corsage is 
Bai and pointed, and the sleeves perfectly 

When, however, these robes are executed in 
black velvet, united to the skirt, with the 
corsage and sleeves plain, the effect of them 
is proportionately increased. 

Notwithstanding that these toilettes appear 
to possess little out of the common run of 
things, yet, I assure you, when well made and 


well worn, they confer an air of distinction i total 
by a person of good taste. which can never be mistaken 
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Perhaps, however, nothing conduced more to the 
elegance of their appearance than the employment 
of a new material, which is here called tissue 
crinolisé, and which was worn as an under-petticoat. 
This material, which ditfers widely from the old crino- 
line petticoats, once so fashionable, possesses all the 
advantages of the latter, without its harshness,—and 
without giving to the dress it supports that balloon- 
like appearance so much complained of, whilst at the 
same time it affords additional lightness, coolness, 
and grace; and, in addition, it possesses the recom- 
mendation of not exceeding the old material in its 
cost. 

In the article of head dresses, positively nothing 
new has appeared since my last Ictter; and the only 
things at all approaching, or entitled to the name of 
novelties, may be comprised in two or three hats of 
_ rose-coloured mohair, ornamented with feathers, or in 
green velvet or African velvet, with one long feather ; 
in one instance, only, have I seen this fashion of a 
single feather departed from, and that was a hat with 
three curled feathers, and trimmed in the interior with 
small flowers, roses, &c. 

I trust, next week, my report may be fuller and more favourable; at the 
present, for dearth of news, I must conclude, MARIE. 


LITERATURE. 


—_——_. 
Geology for Beginners. By G. F. R1cHARpDSsoN, F.G.S. of the 
British Museum. Bailli¢re, Regent-strect. 

In writing elementary works on science, there are two great 
errors to be especially avoided. The first is, the presumption on 
the part of the author, that the reader is already possessed of a 
certain amount of knowledge of the subject, and, therefore, the 
instruction is not commenced at the proper point. This is a very 
common and dangerous mistake. The reader may, or may not 
possess the information ascribed to him ; but a decidedly elementary 
treatise should not be written upon such a presumption. The 
second great error to be avoided, is the descent to peurile gossip 
and Peter-Parleyism, which is so frequently found in elementary, 
quasi scientific works. 

Mr. Richardson, in the work now under our notice, has avoided 
both these extremes. He has embraced all that is really useful 
and instructive, and has avoided all unnecessary gossip. But we 
could expect nothing less from a gentleman of his high scientific 
attainments—enjoying, too, the enlarged privileges to be found in 
the Geological section of the British Museum. The work is pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent wood-cuts, explanatory of those 
phenomena which present themselves to the student in Geology. 
Mr. Richardson’s manner of teaching the subject is exceedingly 
good, arising, no doubt, ina great measure, from his long expe- 
rience as a lecturer. We give an example of his mode of ex- 
plaining a difficult point, and his application of common things to 
illustrate scientific problems :— 


“ Srrixe.—Again, the various terms of the dip, the strike, &c., of 
strata, will be further understood by the following illustration. The 
dip, as before observed, is the line which the 
strata make with the horizon: the strike is a 
~q Jine at right angles to the dip. In other terms, 
if the student only place a book on the table, 
4 with the edges of the leaves downwards, and the 
back of the book upwards, as in the accompa- 
nying figure; and if he move one side of the 
cover a short distance, the cover so moved, 
b, will represent the jine of dip, while the back 
of the volume a, a, will exemplify the line of 

~ strike. If the cover of the book be extended 
only ina slight degree, the dip will be proportionately steep ; if the 

a cover be opened farther, so that the book lies 
Ss nearly flat on the table, the dip will be propor- 
tionately less. 

“ Having ascertained the line of dip, we can, 
of course, determine the direction of the strike ; 
if the dip be towards either the north or south, 
the strike will be east and west; if, on the 
other hand, the dip be east and west, the strike 
will be north and south. But the converse of 
this position by no means holds good; for 
though the line of dip gives the line of strike, 
the line of strike does not give the line of dip ; since there are two lines 
of dip common to every line of strike, and strata 
having a line_ of strike running from north to 
south, may dip either to the east or west. In 
other terms, as we have moved one side of the 
cover of our book to the right, we can move the 
other to the left b, while the back of the volume 

a, a, still retains the same position. 
¥ *€ ANTICLINAL LINE.—The anticlinal line is 
4 that elevated central point from which the strata 
# diverge in opposite directions, and to represent it 
we have only to extend both sides of our volume 


as in the figure. 


“ SyncrinaL Liye.—The synclinal line is simply the reverse of the pre- 
ceding, being the point at which the strata converge towards each other. 
To depict it we have merely to turn our book over, and open it only 

half way, exactly at the middle, and the line be- 
tween the two pages will present the synclinal 
line, or that point towards which the strata 
incline in the same direction. 

“The qua-qua-versal dip, is a term employed 
to express the appearances presented when the 
strata having been elevated into aboss, or dome- 
shaped protuberance, the summit of the dome 
has subsequently been carried away, and the 
ground-plan exhibits the edges of the strata, 
/ forming a succession of circles or ellipses round a 
; common centre. These circles are the line of 
strike, and the dip, being always at right angles, is inclined, in the 
course of the circuit, to every point of the compass, constituting what 
is termed a qua-qui-versal dip, that is, turning each way.” 

We conclude our brief notice by a hearty recommendation of 
Mr. Richardson’s work to schools, mechanic institutions, and to 
students generally. 


The Repeal of the Colonial Produce Duties, the only effectual 
Measure for the Removal of the Present Commercial Distress in 
Great Britain and her Colonies. By Lycuraus. B8vo. 
Baisler. 

An impudent attack on the Anti-Corn Law League, by a writer 
evidently in the interest (if not the pay) of the Colonial Land- 
owners. The pamphleteer starts with declaring that Mr. Cobden’s 
proposition for the Repeal of the Corn-Laws has not even “a re- 
spectable minority of the country in favour of it.” Lycurgus, it is 
clear, is no Solon. He sees the whole country (with the exception 
of the farmers, who are thumbed by their landlords) determined to 
repeal the unjust tax on food, and he daintily affects a disbelief in 
the general popularity of the movement! His remedy for exist- 
ing evils would be to repeal the Colonial Produce Duties, amount- 
ing to seven millions sterling ; he has forgotten to tell us how the 
seven millions are to be made up. First, repeal the Corn Laws, 
and then we shall be happy to see which, and how much, of the 
Colonial Duties may be taken off; to do otherwise, would be 
“ putting the cart before the horse.” 

Lyrics for Leisure Hours. By FLORENCE WILSON. 12mo. 
Cunningham and Mortimer. 

In this little volume is much of the true material of Poctry. It 
contains a good many lyrics which have feeling and truth, to res 
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commend them—no mean merit in these days, when sense is sacri- 
ficed to sound, and, provided the verses run freely, the writers care 
for little else. In the following piece, the passage which we have 
italicised is very beautiful.— 
NIGHT AT SEA. 
I. 
Darkness is on the deep ! 
The Spirit of the Storm with brooding wings 
A pall-like canopy o’er ocean flings, 
While the lone seaman doth his vigil keep. 


II. 
Silence is on the wave!. 
Save when it swells against the vessel’s sides, 
As on her steady course she onward glides ; 
Like mortals wending calmly towards the grave. 


Iil. 
Light glimmers o’er the deep ! 
And the pale stars look from the arch of Heaven 
Like angel eyes, to whom the task is given 
O’er slumbering earth an unseen watch to keep. 


Iy. 
And now the vestal moon 
Chases the darkness and the dread away, 
And with her silver beams and trembling ray 
Makes bright the midnight skies of balmy June. 


Ragland Castle. By Mrs. Tuomson, Author of “Widows and 
Widowers,” ‘‘ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 3 vols., post 8vo. Bentley. 
This work, which is “A Tale of the Great Rebellion,” must be 

considered, on many accounts, as the best which Mrs, Thomson has 

written. The style is particularly easy and pleasingly unambitious. 

It is to the credit of the author’s good taste, too, that she avoids 

bringing herself before her readers. The narrative runs smoothly 

on, the plot is very slightly involved, and the didactic portions are 
few and brief. 

The heroine is Blanch Somerset—a very woman in her impulses, 
her thoughts, and her actions. The heroes (for there are two of 
them) are the gallant Sydney Godolphin, and the less brilliant 
Edward Herbert. The tale, of course, involves incidents which 
illustrate the poet’s aphorism, that the course of true love never 
yet ran smooth, and the difficulties to which, in the present case, 
the fair Blanch is exposcd, arise from her being betrothed to Her- 
bert in very childhood, and becoming attached, just when she had 
reached womanhood, to Godolphin. The story ends somewhat 
sadly—one lover being killed in battle, and a doubt being left 
whether, after all, the maiden was eventually wedded to the other. 

The great merit of ‘‘ Ragland Castle” consists, however, not so 
much in the mere love-passages (though they are related with 
delicacy and force), but in the admirable personal sketches of the 
great men who figured, for and against King Charles, in the most 
stirring year of the Great Rebellion. It is a sort of picture-gallery 
of eminent persons, and many of the pen-portraits have the truth 
and grace of Vandyke. Thus, we have Charles I., his wife, and 
eldest son, General Goring, the Marquis of Worcester, and his son 
(author of ‘A Century of Inventions,” in which the application 
of steam, as a motive power, is anticipated), Sir Balthazar Garbier, 
the painter, Dr. Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood, Prince Rupert, General Goring, Sir Thomas Fairfax, Lord 
Lindesay, the fair and frail Countess of Carlisle, Sidney Godolphin, 
whose conduct and character won the eulogy of Clarendon, the 
Lady Arundel, immortalised by her defence of Wardour Castle ; 
Sir George Wharton, Waller’s Saccharia, and several others. They 
are well-sketched, and give vitality to the tale. We shall give a 
couple of these sketches :— 

HENRIETTA MARIA. 

‘“* Bewildered, dazzled, dreaming, as it were, her sight and fancy 
struck by the gorgeous splendour of the scene into which she was hur- 
ried, her memory running over the scene which she had quitted, Blanch, 
with several other young ladies of condition, was hurried first into a 
small presence-chamber, where, under a cloth of state, with her children 
beside her, and talking volubly—sometimes French, sometimes English 
—she found herself, ere she could in any degree collect her ideas, kneel- 
ing to kiss the small white hand of the Queen—the unfortunate Hen- 
rietta Maria. 

“As Blanch, retiring, looked up, her restless gaze was riveted by the 
charm of a countenance which then had all the aid of dress to embellish 
its early fading beauties, and which still, in spite of the assertion of the 
Queen—that no woman could be lovely after two-and-twenty—boasted 
of surpassing loveliness. : 

‘*The smile, the air, the grace, the intelligence, and vivacity of those 
charming eyes might well account for the passionate affection cherished 
for her by her still enamoured husband ; whose love for the partner of 
his youth, and of his prosperous days, is said to have been ‘a compo- 
sition of love, and generosity, and gratitude.’ 

“A delicacy of appearance—the delicacy of ill health—softened, too, 
at this period the quickness of manner, and concealed the sharp temper, 
which would not be restrained in the full exuberance of spirits, and 
when, in the proud, early days of conscious power, Buckingham’s death 
gave to the wife her place in the ascendant. 

**The clear pale cheek was contrasted by slender dark ringlets ; 
whilst ear-drops of pearl fell upon a neck scarcely Jess white than the 
costly baubles; adress of white satin, full and flowing, save at the 
boddice, across which a long chain of white pearls was doubled, and a 
deep fall of lace over each arm, concealed, {with foreign skill, the well- 
known defects of the Queen’s small, and now wasted figure. Married 
at sixteen, there was on the form—even on the lovely and varying face, 
even on that alabaster brow—the look of premature care and decline, 
that air of anxiety which a too early marriage generally produces on the 
young, too young to bear the mother’s cares—in Henrietta’s case—with- 
out a mother’s joys. 

CHARLES I. 

“* First—after the heralds, came Charles ; he rode with his accustomed 
grace, his charger curveting over the green-sward of the home park, 
and preceding as fine and picked a body of horse as ever rallied round 
a monarch,—or lay mangled and mutilated on a plain. Gay and de- 
bonnaire, as if resorting to a bridal feast, looked the King to those who 
knew not the variations of his once placid, but in his latter days, pain- 
fully expressive countenance. His dress was choice that morning, not 
all military, nor yet like the summer habiliments of peace. He wore, 
indeed, asuit of complete armour, but relieved by a plain cambric 
collar, turned over ; and his warlike costume was degraded—as some 
might think it—by the inconsistency of a black Spanish hat, adorned 
with three drooping feathers, instead of a helmet, on his head. Thus, 
the lofty und wide forehead, and long eye-brows of the accomplished 
monarch were becomingly exhibited ; and the soft hazel eyes asserted 
their remarkable power upon all who met their gaze—for the disposi- 
tion of Charles was told in the pensive expression of his countenance. 
A mouth of decided beauty, and of such sweetness in its smile, that even 
the imperfect and hesitating accents which it uttered, had their charm, 
gave to the face of the monarch the title to comeliness, which neither 
the form of the lower part of his visage, nor of his nose, would have 
obtained for this, the most interesting and most unfortunate of Eng- 
land’s princes. And then, the habits of a mind so cultured, and so 
refined, as to have had a singular influence upon the nobility who 
adored him ;—the early piety, which had caused his brother Henry, in 
boyhood, to snatch up the mitre of the primate, and putting it on his 
head, to tell him that ‘he would one day make him Archbishop of 
Canterbury ;’—the skill in limning and music,—the love of classics,— 
the taste for medals—all left their impress upon the thoughtful, and, in 
early life, somewhat unvarying physiognomy of one who was destined 
to see all whom he loved snatched from him, and who was thrown 
back upon these resources to lighten the ‘ dark hour.’ 

“ But Time, the chastener, had wrought a marvellous change in 
Charles, since, with the alertness of one quick in apprehension, though 
defective in judgment, he painted under the guidance of Vandyke, or 
played with the mechanism of watches or clocks, which he perfectly 
understood, with Elias Allen, who made the first. horizontal sun-dial 


ever seen in England. Itis true, the figure of the monarch, now_1n 
his forty-first year, had no longer the elasticity of the prince, who, 
by mastering his natural infirmities, and byithe dint of study, had gained a 
superiority, even in thuse days. in every variety of active amusement ; 
—it is true the complexion of the King, once fair and clear, was now 
embrowned, and, what was worse, reddened, by exposure to the 
elements ;—it is true, that his hair, unlike the sedulously-curled locks 
of his courtiers, hung about carelessly in one long curl, which 
“‘shelved,”—to use old Antony Wood’s phrase—over to his left shoul- 
der, flying about in the wind ;—it is true, the steed that he loved, and 
on which he rode gracefully, was no longer the proud ‘pampered crea- 
ture that Vandyke had painted in its splendour, when Buckingham 
held the bridle ;—yet still the King’s appearance, unlikely as it may 
seem,—was far more manly. more engaging, even more dignified than in 
his days of prosperous ease, before Strafford, the pioneer of his master’s 
doom, had bled, or rebellion had been proclaimed.” 

The tale opens with the siege of Wardour Castle, very graphically 
related, and closes with the downfall of Ragland Castle, which had 
been besieged by Fairfax, and most gallantly defended by its octo- 
genarian owner, the Marquis of Worcester. 


THE NEW COMET. 

Considerable sensation has been created in the astronomical world, 
as well as in other circles, by the appearance of a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the heavens, supposed to be the tail of a gigantic comet, 
whis has made its first appearance within our system. From various 
sources we are enabled to give the following, being all the particulars 
hitherto known, respecting this mysterious wanderer of the heavens. 
Sir John Herschell, writing from bis observatory at Collingwood, says, 
there is no doubt “‘ of a comet of enormous magnitude being in the course 
of its progress through our system, and at present not far from its peri- 
helion. Its tail, forsuch I cannot doubt it to be, was conspicuously visi- 
ble, both Saturday night and the night before, as a vivid luminous streak 
commencing between the stars Kappa and Lambda, Leporis, and 
thence stretching obliquely westwards and downwards, between Gamma 
and Delta, Eridani, till lost in the vapours of the horizon. The direc- 
tion of it, prolonged on a celestial globe, passes precisely through the 
place of the sun in the ecliptic at the present time—a circumstance 
which appears conclusive as to its cometic nature. As the portion of the 
tail actually visible on Friday evening was fully 30 degrees in length, 
and the head must have been beneath the horizon, which would add 
at least 25 degrees to the length, it is evident that, if really a comet, it 
is one of first-rate magnitude ; and if it be not one, it is some pheno- 
menon beyond the earth’s atmosphere of a nature even yet more re- 
markable.” 

On Wednesday night it was very visible in the western part of the 
heavens after sunset ; that is to say, the upper portion of it (its nucleus 
being below the horizon), and exactly parallel to the two lower stars of 
Orion, though at some distance below them. The Zodiacal light might 
be distinctly seen at the same time. More than 45 degrees of tail were 
measurable ; stars of the fifth magnitude were visible through it by the 
naked eye, and with a 42-inch achromatic of 23 inches aperture, those 
even of the 8th were perceptible, At 7h.33m.22sec.(sidereal time) a bright 
meteor issued from the very tip of the tail. About ten minutes before 
eight, the clouds cleared away ; but no vestige of the train could be 
perceived in the neighbourhood which it had illumined on Friday night ; 
but a diffused and amorphous light, commencing at the Pleiades, and 
spreading over the entire constellation Aries, even through the haze, was 
too conspicuous to escape observation. 

M. Arago madea communication on Tuesday to the French Academy 
of Sciences, on the subject of the comet, but it was merely to announce 
that the observations of the astronomers of the Observatory were not 
completé, and that his report would be made at the next sitting. He 
stated, however, that the extent of the comet is from 413 to 43 degrees 
and of unprecedented brilliancy. The nucleus has not yet been dis- 
covered, 

The foreign papers say, considerable interest continues to be excited 
upon the subject of the extraordinary appearance in the heavens, ob- 
served for the first time on Friday evening. The astronomers of the 
Observatory came at once, we are informed, to the conclusion that the 
long line of light which was observed could only be the tail of a comet 
but they were not able to decide whether it was approaching or receding, 
as the nucleus of the meteor could not be seen. The tail was very long, 
narrow, and slightly curved. It passed from the constellation of Pisces, 
through that of Eridanus, and terminated in that of Lepus. The 
Gazette de France states that the nucleus was seen on Saturday evening, 
and that it is not luminous, which is regarded as an extraordinary 
circumstance. 

A letter from Oporto, dated the 16th instant, mentions that a splendid 
comet becomes visible there at sunset, appearing in the west, and that it 
disappears in the west at night. 

The tail was a very long, narrow, and curved one: it went from the 
constellation of the Fishes to that of Eridan, and terminated in the 
constellation of the Hare. The savans of the Board of Longitude have 
no doubt endeavoured this evening to ascertain the appearance and 
track of the wandering astre, but it was doubted whether it would be 
more visible to-day than yesterday. This comet, if it be one, is one of 
the largest remembered since the one which appeared many centuries 
ago, and which extended over the whole horizon like a huge rainbow. 
Its length was such that the ends of its tail was lighted only seven hours 
after its head. 

The Diario di Roma has the following lines, which have been com- 
municated to it by the Observatory of the Roman College :— 

“The comet of Mr. Laugier, on its return from its perihelion, at 
length presented itself on the 6th of March, at three in the morning, in 
the circle of Cauchoix telescope (cannochiale). The clouds which 
have covered the heavens for some months past, have scarcely permitted 
its being seen during two or three minutes, and it has been impossible to 
take a regular measure of its position, ‘his comet preceded a little the 
middle of Scorpio, and was very near the place assigned to it in the 
ephemeris calculated by M. Petersen. The bright light which it emits 
gives us reason to hope that we shall be enable d to follow it for a long 
time to come, if the sky become clear.” 


Mr. J. Catrpwexu’s ANNuaL Batt.—On Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Caldwell (Dean-street, Soho) gave his annual benefit ball at the Crown 
and Anchor ‘Tavern. It was very numerously and fashionably at- 
tended, and the orchestra, @ la Musard, was most effective. The 
“Echo Quadrilles,” and the ‘‘ Irish Lancers,” were extremely admired, 
It was early in the morning before the party broke up. Mr. Caldwell 
officiated as M.C., and his superintendence gave great satisfaction to all 
present. He spared neither trouble nor expense to provide for the en- 
tertainment of his friends and patrons. 


ASSIZE INTELLIGENCE. 


pen Cah SE 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT.—DERBby, Fripay, Marcu 17. 
SWINDELLS ¥. ANTELL. 
This was an action brought to recover possession of a pianoforte. 
The plaintiff, who is a commission agent, resides at Islington; the defendant, 
a farmer, at the village of Spondon, near Derby. In the year 1839, the plain- 
tiff married a lady, the mother of defendant, and, with her, removed to the 
neighbourhood of London; a son of Mrs. Swindells’, by her first marriage, 
being left in possession of the house and furniture at Spondon. Among other 
things left at Spondon was a piano, the property of the late Miss Antill, de- 
fendant’s sister, which the new married couple were anxious to have out of 
respect they bore to her memory, but the brother refused to part with it, 
alleging that Mrs. Swindells had admitted it was her daughter's property, who 
before her decease stated she should wish the same to be given to one of her 
nephews. The plaintiff was nonsuited. 
MIDLAND CIRCUIT.—DERBy, Monpay, MARcH 20. 
CHARTIST TRIALS. 
(Before Mr. Baron Alderson.) 
John West, aged 2, was placed at the bar on a charge of sedition. 


Mr. Waddington and Mr. Macauley were for the prosecution. The prisoner, 


conducted his own defence. 

Mr. Waddington stated the case to the jury, The prosecution had been in- 
stituted by the magistrates of the particular district in which the alleged 
offence was committed, for the purpose of securing the public peace and vin- 
dicating the law. The offence with which Mr. West was charged—namely, 
with having on Sunday, the 18th of September, at Church Gresley, in that 
county, uttered, in the presence of a large number of persons, a discourse of 
an inflammatory and seditious nature, calculated to incite persons to commit 
acts of outrage and insubordination. He began his speech with a text from 
the Scriptures, but he very soon quitted that and indulged in language which 


formed the subject of the present indictment. The learned counsel then read 
the words as set out in the indictment, which were as follows :-— 

“We are told to unite {together, to oppose the abominable laws which stop 
our rights by class legislation. 

“* We must be alive and active, for as long as we kept quiet we shall not get 
our rights from the aristocracy. 

“We must combine together to open the locks of the prison-doors, and 
liberate those of our brethren that are confined for asking for our rights. 

“< We have no right to be content with the abominable laws that are entailed 
upon us.” 

Several witnesses proved that the sentences set out in the indietment had 
been uttered by the prisoner. In his defence, he disavowed any seditious mo- 
tives, and declared that the sentences in question had been separated from the 
context. 

Mr. Baron Alderson, in summing up, said the only qusstion was, whether 
the fair and reasonable inference to be drawn from the words in question was 
such as had been drawn from them by the prosecution. The difficulty was, 
they had not the context. He would say then, as he had said before, when 
trying a person of the name of Vincent, nothing was more unfair than taking 
part of a discourse. For example: Suppose a man had said he heard such an 
one say, ‘There is no God ;” to be sure that would be very bad ; but suppose 
another party to come forward and say, ‘‘ Yes, he did say so, but he also said, 
‘The fool has said in his heart there is no God’ ’?’—that would make all the 
difference. They would take the matter into their consideration and decide 
upon it. 

The Jury, after deliberating about a quarter of an hour, returned a verdict 
of Not Guilty. 

Mr. Baron Alderson : It is a very proper verdict. 

William Wildgoose, and fourteen or fifteen other persons (Chartists), were 
charged with sedition, and with having, at Glossop, in this county, assembled 
together to turn out workmen from the mills, &e. They all pleaded Guilty, 
and were bound over in their own recognisances, in £100, to keep the peace, 
and to come up for judgement, should they ever be called upon so to do. 

Mr. Baron Alderson, in addressing the prisoners, told them they had been 
in considerable jeopardy, for the offences they were charged with were of a 
serious nature. The Crown had thought it right not to ask for judgment; 
they must take care, however, how they conducted themselves in future. Per- 
haps it would be as well they should know what their rights upon that subject 
were, and what they were not: they had a perfect right to meet and agree to- 
gether as to what wages they should ask from their employers, but they had 
no right to compel others to fall into their views. The freedom they claimed 
for themselves they were bound to allow to others; indeed, that was nothing 
but justice, and was both the law and the prophets. 

The trial of Thomas Cooper, Joseph Capper, and John Richards (indicted, 
together with William Ellis, who was transported at the last special commis- 
sion, and who, therefore, did not appear, for conspiracy and sedition), com- 
menced at Stafford assizes on Monday, before Mr. Justice Erskine and a 
special jury. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mr. R. V. Richards, Mr. Godson, and 
Mr. Alexander, were counsel for the Crown. The defendants appeared to 
defend themselves in person. The indictment was for seditious words and a 
conspiracy at the late Staffordshire riots. It was expected the trials would 
last a fortnight. 

NORTHERN CIRCUIT.—York, Marcu 20. 
CROWN COURT. 

Felix Booth was indicted under the statute 7th and 8th Geo. IV., c. 29, sec. 
8, for having sent to Sir Felix Booth, Bart., a letter, accusing him of an in- 
famous crime, with intent to extort money. 

Mr. Wortley and Mr. Wilkins conducted the prosecution. The prisoner was 
defended by Mr. Bliss. 

The prisoner is the son of Sir Felix Booth, the eminent distiller, who had 
behaved most kindly to him, and had met with a most ungrateful return, The 
particulars, which we do not think fitted for publication, have already been 
before the public. 

The learned judge said that the simple questions for consideration would be, 
whether the prisoner made this charge, of which there could be but little 
doubt; and, secondly, whether he made it with intent to extort money. 

The jury immediately returned a verdict of ‘* Guilty.’”—Sentence was de- 
ferred. 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 


——4—_.. 
BOW-STREET, 

A Map “Freax.’—On Monday morning, John Edward Freak, aged 28, 
who appeared by his dress to be a seafaring man, was placed at the bar, 
charged with attempting to force his way into Buckingham Palace, he being in 
a state of insanity. Constable 162 A. stated, that about half an hour before 
one o’clock on Sunday morning, he observed the prisoner pacing up and down 
outside the palace gates; and having inquired of the sentinels how long he 
had been there, they said about an hour. Witness immediately went to him, 
and having asked him what business he had about that place, he thought at 
first, by his manner and the answers he gave, that he was intoxicated; but 
after a little delay, having used threatening and incoherent expressions, saying 
he had been robbed, and should be allowed inside the gates, he took him into 
custody, and conveyed him to the station-house, when a quantity of papers, 
a pocket-book, and other small articles, but no money, were found upon him. 
Mr. Hall, having examined the prisoner, ordered him to be put back until a 
messenger could be sent for Mr. Wakefield, of Clerkenwell, and Mr, Lavies, 
of Tothillfields Prison, to attend and give their opinion respecting the state of 
the prisoner’s mind.—Prisoner: Ay, put me back again, if you wish; but 
take care you put my papers back in their proper places. He was then re- 
moved from the bar. In the course of the day the medical gentlemen came 
into Court, and, after a consultation with Mr. Hall, the prisoner was intro- 
duced to them in a private room, where they remained in conference about 
half an hour. On making a report of their inquiries into the prisoner’s state 
of mind, they stated they could not, ih so short a time, come to a final con- 
clusion, and recommended the prisoner should be placed in a secure situation 
for a few days, where they might at intervals observe his conduct, and hold 
conversations with him. Mr. Hall directed the master of St. Martin’s work- 
house to take charge of the prisoner, after having explained the nature of the 
charge. {Mr. Burnaby also received directions to write to the prisoner’s friends, 
requesting their attendance, as soon as the medical gentlemen were of opinion 
he was in a fit state of mind to undergo a final exainination. 

MARYLEBONE. 

MorE MurpER MONOMANIA.—On Wednesday a tall man about 59 years 
of age, named Peter I'raser Davidson, was brought before Mr. Rawlinson 
on a warrant, which had been placed in the hands of Whipp, the officer, to 
answer the charge of having threatened to murder Mrs. Jane Rumble, the 
wife of a respectable cabinet-maker, residing at No. 34, George-street, Hamp- 
stead-road. 

The prisoner’s manner indicated that he was not in his right senses; he 
looked wildly around him, and in the course of the investigation caused some 
interruption by making remarks upon the evidence.—Complainant said the 
prisoner had lodged at her house between six and seven months, and that he 
occupied the two parlours. On the same morning (yesterday) as she was in 
the back yard he came down stairs with nothing on but his shirt and drawers, 
and forcing her into a corner, called her a vile wretch and other opprobrious 
naines; he also held up his fists and fvowed he would murder her; she was 
greatly alarmed at the wildness of his appearance, and after being again 
threatened by him she contrived to escape from him, and running up stairs 
secured herself in an upper room.—He was ordered to find bail, himself in 
£80 and two sureties in £40 each, and in default of doing so, he was com- 
mitted.—Upon his being searched in the lock-up room attached to the court, 
a number of papers were found upon him, amongst which was his appoint- 
ment, bearing the signature of King George IV, to the situation of Assistant 
Comissary General; it was dated 19th January, 1821.—A note was made on 
the commitment that the prisoner was considered to be insane.’ 

IGNORANCE AND INNOCENCE.—On Wednesday, Alfred Walker, alias 
Ribbins, a “ bug destroyer,” living at 302, Strand, was placed at the bar be- 
fore Mr. Rawlinson, charged with having committed a robbery at the residence 
of Sir Gregory Lewin, 32, Upper Harley-street, Cavendish-square. It ap- 
peared from the evidence, that the prisoner had been in the habit of attend- 
ing at the house in question, for the purposes of examining the bedsteads, &c., 
and that upon several occasions many articles had, in a most mysterious 
manner, disappeared. On Wednesday morning some more things were missed, 
and at a period, when a convenient opportunity afforded, the prisoner’s bag, 
which was placed under his coat in one of the apartments, was looked into, 
and in it were found some cambric handkerchiefs, drawers, chemises, &c., 
which were at once identified as belonging to Lady Lewin. A constable was 
called in, and on his securing the prisoner, and telling him what he was 
charged with, he (the latter) said that he had not committed any robbery, and 
that whatever might have been taken from his bag must have been put therein 
by another person. He was then conveyed to the station-house. Mr, Raw- 
linson (to the prisoner)—What have you to say for yourself ?—Prisoner: I 
know nothing of anything found in the bag. Mr. Rawlinson: If you can per- 
suade a jury to believe you, you will be very lucky, indeed. He was fully 


committed for trial. 
WORSHIP-STREET. 

ANOTHER INSTANCE OF CONVENIENT ‘‘ MONOMANIA.”— William Alex- 
ander Grint, the son of a naval officer, was brought before Mr. Greenwood, 
upon a charge of having stolen a silver teapot, and several silver spoons, the 
property of Lady Ann Plater, of Greyhound-terrace, Dalston. The prisoner 
was also charged with having stolen a meerschaum pipe, and other property, 
belonging to Mr. Charles Watson, her ladyship’s son-in-law.—Mr. Charles 
Watson stated that he was a surgeon residing in Lady Plater’s house, and that 
he was acquainted with the prisoner, whom her ladyship also had known from 
his childhood. The prisoner had been a frequent visitor at her house, and he 
was her guest at a dinner party that was given by her ladyship on last Wed- 
nesday fortnight. On the morning of the Monday following, witness was called 
up by one of the servants, who told him that the prisoner had been there that 
morning and had stripped the breakfast table of the whole of the plate, which 
he had carried off. Witness immediately got up, and on proceeding down 
stairs he discovered that besides the plate, which was the property of her 
ladyship, a variety of articles belonging to himself had also been stolen. 
Besides other property, he missed a meerschaum pipe, two snuff-boxes, and a 
pair of boots, and, in place of the latter, he found the boots which the prisoner 
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had been in the habit of wearing. The silver teapot was the property of Lady 
Plater.—The meerschaum pipe was produced by police-constable Brannan, of 
the N division, who said that the prisoner left it, with some other property, at 
the Bull Inn, Aldgate, on the day of the robbery. He had ascertained that, 
after leaving the inn, the prisoner hired a horse of a livery-stable keeper in 
the neighbourhood, towhom he stated that he was only going as far as Snares- 
brook, and would bring home the horse on the same night; but, instead of 
doing so, it appeared that he rode direct to Yarmouth, where he remained at 
one of the chief inns until the time of his apprehension. He was given into 
custody, in the first instance, for stealing the horse, but that charge had been 
abandoned.—Mr. Greenwood said that it was truly lamentable to see a young 
man, so respectable in appearance and station as the prisoner, in such a dis- 
graceful situation. The charges had been completely sustained, and he must 
commit him to prison, but he would be brought up again for re-examination 
on Monday next.—The prisoner, who displayed a degree of imperturbable com- 
posure and indifference, was then removed by the gaoler. 


CLERKENWELL. 

THe BEADLE OF THE PARISH.—George Coates, a respectable-looking 
man, was charged by James Money, beadle of Clerkenwell parish, with neglect- 
ing to support his wife, who had consequently become chargeable to the 
parish of Clerkenwell. The complainant stated that he was beadle of Clerken- 
well parish, and had been sworn in as @ parish constable besides. The defen- 
dant had not fulfilled his contract in giving the usual weekly allowance to his 
wife, who had been separated from him about a year and a half. On Saturday 
evening last he took him into custody, by direction of Mr. Aldberry, clerk to 
the board of guardians, and Aldberry, had been instructed to take that course 
by the overseers of the parish. He had since paid the week that was due. 
The prisoner had paid the sum he had agreed to pay to his wife, every week 
regularly from the time of their separation, The prisoner had been locked up 
from Saturday evening until Sunday afternoon. Mr. Greenwood: Do you 
mean to say that you took him into custody without warrant or summons 
having been issued ?—Money: I did; I was directed to doso. Mr. Robinson: 
Did you ask any money from the prisoner ?—Money at first declined to answer, 
but after considerable hesitation said he did. Mr. Robinson: Did you not ask 
5s. from him after you took him into custody 2?—Money (much confused): I 
did. Mr. Robinson: Did you not take 3s. from him when you found he 
would not give you 5s. ?—Money: Yes, I did get 3s. from him. Mr. Robinson: 
And did you not tell him that that money was to pay you for your trouble in 
conveying him from the workhouse to the station-house 7—Money: Yes. Mr. 
Robinson: And after my client paying the money, you released him from 
custody ?—Money : Yes, he was let out. I am the lawful beadle of the parish. 
Mr. Greenwood: Well, I will take care you shall not be beadle again. I 
discharge the prisoner; there is no charge against him. 


GREENWICH. 

A FicKie FAIR ONE.—Wednesday, a rough-looking coal-heaver, with a 
very woful countenance, applied to the sitting magistrate to know how he 
could act under the following circumstances :—He set forth a long list of un- 
faithful acts on the part of his wife, and her frailty appeared so “ bred in the 
bone,” that all remonstrances on his part, and promises on hers, went for 
nought. The previous evening he had proceeded to a temporary lodging, 
occupied by a Lothario of his own colour ; and being accompanied by a police 
constable, he got into the room, and found his spouse locked in the loving 
embrace of her second husband. Satisfied with the proof, he left the guilty 
couple in happy ignorance of the untoward discovery, and sought redress at 
the hands of the magistrate. He was told that he ought to consider himself 
the happiest man in the world, as he could now get rid of his wife, and was 
not bound to allow her a penny; but if he again lived with her, it would be 
a renewal of all the obligations of a marriage vow. He must take her as 
though she was spotless, and must love, honour, and cherish her. The appli- 
cant shook his head, and said it was lucky for him he could get rid of her ; 
and he would rather be tied up in one of his own coal sacks and pitched into 
the river, than give her half a chance of getting him into the noose again. 


THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
——— 


TuUEsDAY,. MARCH, 21. 

INSOLVENTS.—T. Hurcuins, Andover, common carrier—J. Goutop, D. 
REDMUND, and T. KINGSWORTH, Charles-street, City-road, founders. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—S. PresLaNpD, and H. J. OSBALDISTON, 
Castle-court, Laurence-lane, warehousemen. 

BANKRUPTS.—E. MzEssuM, Portsea, brewer—J. FAIERS, Colchester, hair- 
dresser—W. Horxr1ns, Farringdon-street, butcher—B. Gray, Acton-place, 
Kingsland, flour-factor—H. Jotuy, Castle Hedingham, Essex, tailor—C. 8. 
MASTERMAN, Croydon, grocer—T, DuRRANT and G. BANKS, Farningham, 
Kent, bakers—G. HERRING, Rochdale, iron-founder—P. T. B. HEMBROUGH, 
Wakefield, worsted-manufacturer—J. W. CuLLIs, Clun, Shropshire, chymist 
—J.T. BRADLEY, and W. BRADLEY, Leeds, ironmongers—T. BROWNLOW, 
jun., Marton, Lincolnshire, malster—T. Boori, Gisborough, innkeeper. 

FRIDAY, MARCH 17. 

BANKRUPTS.—EDWARD MeEssumM, Portsea, Southampton, brewer.—JO- 
SEPH Cook, New-street, Dorset-square, upholsterer.— GEORGE CLARKE, Craw- 
ford-street, Bryanstone-square, bootmaker.—RICHARD BopDINGTON, Liquor- 
pond-street, ironmonger.—CHARLEs HARRISON, Red Lion-street, Holborn, vic- 
tualler.—THOMAS CHESLETT, Gracechurch-street, hosier.--ROBERT HALLS, Col- 
chester, Essex, fishmonger. JoSEPH|PARRY, Haverfordwest, draper.Wm. ECCLES, 
Much Woolton, Lancashire, grocer.—ROBERT DEMPSEY SOTHERN, St. Helen’s 
Lancashire, ship-builder—HErnryY LAYBOURN, Hartlepool, Durham, ship-bro- 
ker.—JoHN WooD, WILLIAM WOOD, JosSEPH Woop, SAMUEL WOOD, GEORGE- 
Woop, and JosuuaA Woop, Millbridge, Yorkshire, machine makers.—THo- 
MAS BaGsuaw, Buxton, Derbyshire, innkeeper.—FRANCIS ALLEN, jun., 
Booden, Staffordshire, brickmaker.—CHARLES ScorT, Newcastle-under-Ly me, 
Staffordshire, currier. 


THE LONDON MARKETS. 


> 
CORN EXCHANGE—WEDNESDAY. 

Notwithstanding we had only a moderate supply of English Wheat on offer 
to-day, the demand for that article was excessively heavy, and, in some in- 
stances, a further decline of 1s. per quarter was submitted to by the factors for 
the inferior descriptions. 

Foreign Wheat was a mere drug, and almost nominal in price. 

Barley and Malt were quite as dear; but the amount of business passing in 
them was small. 

The Oat trade was very dull, and the rates declined 6d. per quarter. 

Beans, Peas, and Flour had a downward tendency. 

ARRIVALS.—English: Wheat, 2,840; Barley, 4,500; Oats, 3,410; and Malt, 
6,280 qrs.; Flour, 4,970 sacks.—Irish : Oats, 10,330 qrs. 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICES OF BRITISH CORN, 

For the Week ended March 18, 1843, made up from the Returns of the 
Inspectors in the different Cities and Towns in England and Wales, per 
Imperial Quarter :— 

Wheat......47s. 6d. | Oats........17s, 4d. | Beans ........26s. 8d. 
Barley ...-.-+278. 11d. | Rye..+.+«+.-263. 10d. | Pease.....-e0e 85. 6d. 


AVERAGES OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 


Weeks ending | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Pease. 
Feb. ll......) 47 5] 27 1416 11]80 11/27 5480 1 
18......) 47 11} 27 1417 Of 27 9]27 O|29 5 
25..:...148 6]27 2117 1/28 4/26 11)30 1 
March 4......} 48 3/27 41/17 3/29 0;26 27/28 6 
1l......1 48 1/27 7/17 2/28 4/126 6j;29 4 
18...--. 47 6127 11!'17 4126 10/26 8'!28 6G 


IMPERIAL AGGREGATE AVERAGES OF THE SIX WEEKS. 
Wheat. .++--478. lid. | Oats........178. 2d. | Beans........26s. 
Barley «.----278- 4d. | Rye.........288, 5d. | Pease.....+..293. 


DUTIES ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Wheat. ..++0208- Od. | Oats........ 88. Od. | Beans...+++. ells. 
Barley ...e+++ 98 Od. | Rye.--.-+...11s. 6d. ! Pease ......+el]5. 


OUR CITY ARTICLE. 
—_——. 


The English funds have presented no particular fluctuation during the week, 
nor any feature of moment. The feeling, in regard to them, still continues to 
be favourable for a further advance; but the late rapid rise induced some con- 
siderable speculative operations, and these accounts having now been closed by 
throwing stock upon the market, the upward tendency has been prevented for 
the present. Several banking establishments also have been withdrawing their 
spare capital, which had been invested in Consols, and placing it in other 
descriptions of stock; the change, however, has been effected without serious 
injury to prices. The market has continued firm and steady ; and Consols 
were last marked 964, 96%, for money, and 965 for the account; New 3} per 
Cents. 102}, 1023. 

A decline in the premium on Exchequer 
reason is to be found in the circumstance, ; : é 
forgeries have been thrown upon the market, the parties who were suffering 
from the transactions of Beaumont Smith, and his colleagues, having found it 
necessary to realise the proceeds. The new bills, which bear an interest of 13d. 
per diem only, are now in circulation; and it will be perceived that the value 
of money has not increased, when these facts be considered. The premium is 
now 65, 67, per £100, although sales to the amount of nearly £250,000 have 
been made, and the profit reduced by 123 per cent. India Bonds, 79. 

In the absence of any particular existing cause, foreign securities have been 
but little dealt in, and the only remark necessary is, that they remain par- 
ticularly firm. Belgian, 1043, 1053; Dutch 2} per Cents., 56 ; the 5 per 
Cents., 1024; Brazilian, 80, 81. : 
_ Shares have been more inquired after, and prices generally exhibit 
improvement over those of last week. London and Birmingham, 
Birmingham and Derby, 42, 44; Birmingham and Gloucester, 48, 


Bills has to be noticed. The chief 
that those substituted for the late 


a trifling 
208, 210; 
50; Great 


47 


Western, 94, 95; Bristol and Exeter, 58, 60; Cheltenham and Great Western, 
48, 49; Eastern Counties, 93, 97, the Scrip and Debentures, 112, 113; London 
and Brighton, 343, 35; Croydon, 11, 11}; Blackwall, 6}; South Western, 65, 
South Eastern, 254, 253. 

The accounts from the country continue to be satisfactory as regards the 
better condition of trade. No great activity has been visible, but orders are 
more extensively given, and higher prices paid for most articles. The intel- 
ligence from Manchester is even more favourable; and it is confidently ex- 
pected that a substantial alteration for the better has already taken place. 
The London markets have also improved, aad a far more healthy tone is 
observable, as well as a greater disposition to purchase for consumption. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


——>—_—— 
BIRTH. 
On the 18th inst., in South Audley-street, the Lady Dinorben, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 16th inst., at St. Philip’s Church, Liverpool, W. O. Forster, Esq., 
to Isabella, youngest daughter of H. Grazebrook, Esq., of Sandon-terrace, 
Liverpool. 

On the 15th inst., at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Alfred Swinfin Ravenscroft, 
Esq., surgeon, R.N., to Louisa Wilhelmina, youngest daighter of C. Hempel, 
Esq., formerly of Truro, Cornwall. 


On the 5th inst., at the Palace Chapel, Valetta Malta, by the Lord Bishop 
of Gibraltar, Lieutenant Sharpe, R.N., of her Majesty’s ship Howe, eldest son 
of the late Benjamin Sharpe, Esq., of London, banker, to Marianne Fanny, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. E. Montagu, of Swaffham. Norfolk. The bride 
and bridegroom left Malta the same day for Sicily ani Naples. 

DEATHS. 


On the 20th inst., at Brighton, Cecilia Saunders, third daughter of the late 
Rey. Isaac Saunders, rector of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe and St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars. 

Same day, at his residence, No. 1, Ulster-terrece, Regent’s-park, Francis 
Alexander Grant, Esq., of Grant, late of the Madras Civil Service. 

On the 19th of March, at Birbury Hall, Warwickshire, Jane Rebecca, wife 
of Sir Theophilus Biddulph, Bart. 

Same day, at Netherton, near Huddersfield, aged 28, Mr. Edwin Wrigley, of 
the firm of J. and T. C. Wrigley and Co., woollen manufacturers, and brother 
of Dr. Wrigley, of Addiscomb College. 

On the 18th inst., the Rev. Thomas Jackson, for 48 years minister of the 
New Chapel, Stockwell. 

ea page 17th inst., at Hampton Court Palace, the Hon. Robert Talbot, 
age E 

Same day, John Hull, M.D., F.LS., &c., &e., 
W. W. Hull, Esq. 

Sarre day, Charles Warren Jeanneret, Esq. of the Journal-office, 
Commons, aged 31. 

On the 14th inst., at Brighton, in the 53d year of his age, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Forbes Champagne. 

At Mannheim, Germany, Robert, son of S R. Gunnell, Esq., 
Commons. 

At Woolwich Common, 
in his 84th year. 

At Yeovil, very suddenly, Henry Whitmarsh, Esq., aged 74, the largest and 
oldest coach proprietor in the West of England. 

In his 42d year, John Pownall, jun., Esq., late of the Six Clerks’-Office. 

On the 2ist inst., at his residence, No. 1, Ulster-place, Regent’s-park, de- 
servedly respected and much regretted, George Raggett, Esq., in the 80th year 
of his age, for many years the proprietor of ‘‘ White’s,” St. James’s-street. 

Same day, at Kennik, Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D., Poet Laureate. He was 


nearly seventy years of age, and had latterly been wholly deprived of the use 
of his mental faculties, 


at the house of his eldest son, 


House of 


of the House of 


Major General Sit John B. Savage, K.C.B., K.C.H., 


RUINOUS SPECULATION AND BANKRUPTCY. 
INGE TO CREDITORS.—The STOCK of M‘LEOD 


and CO., of Bucklersbury, having been sold in one Lot to Brooks and 
Wightwick, the extensive Linen Drapew in the Borough, the Creditors can 
receive the first instalment at our Offces, this and four foilowing days, be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 4. J. JONES and SON, Solicitors. 
26, Great Distaff-lane, Feb. 24. 

Amongst the consequences exposed at the late notorious examination of a 
Bankrupt, was the failure of M‘Leod and Company, whose acceptances had 
been given for a large amount. 

BROOKS and COMPANY, in the Borough, are now selling the Goods to 


the Public at the following extraordinary prices :— s. d. 
Counterpanes, nearly 3 yards long, each - . : ° 2 4 
Damask Moreens, for curtains, per yard A Ps 24 ° 0 9 
Heavy Blankets, 2 yards long, the pair . 3 ° A “3 4 6 


(Larger in proportion). 
Good Calico, ell wide. 24 yards for A = . 
Horrock’s Long-cloths (usually 6d.), 40 yards for . 
Linen Sheeting, double width, the pair . 7. . 
Superb Linen Sheetings, 3 yards wide, the pair . 
Linen Table-cloths, one and a half yards square, each 
2 yards square, superb damask, each é : 4 
3 yards Lone splendid double damask, each. : 
5 yards long, a cloth suitable for the t B ility 
Damask Fish Napkins, the dozen ma peed ae ‘ om 
Damask Dinner Napkins, yard square, thedozen . 
Yard wide Welsh Flannels, for Charities pee yard 
Larne Duffell Cloaks for ditto, each : . 6 
Linen Dusters, twilled with borders, the dozen ° 
Linen Towels, with fringe, the dozen for A 
Russia Round Towellings, 12 yardsfor . é . 


— 


— 
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Knife-cloths and Kitchen-cloths, 12 yards 

Fine Nursery Diapers, 12 squares for : 

Damask Table Covers, yard and half square, each 
(Larger in proportion). 


WAaKDOBOQaaaoaqansascase 


Poe. 6 41 ef othe eue, © 


Pinafore Diapers, fine, per yard - ; ; S ° e 0 6 
Yard-wide Brown Hollands, per yard 7 i f : oO 44 
Unbleached Table Cloths, yard and half square, each . . 0 8 
Linen Crumb Cloths, 3 yards long each . jeter sy STS 2 89 
Furniture Dimities, a superior article, per yard. . . 0 4 
Toilet Covers, with fringe all round, each : ° : . 0 6 
Muslins for Curtains in variety, 12 yards for eon spnatemie leo 
Bordered Muslins for ditto, superior quality, 12 yards for . 3 6 
4000 Corded Slips for Ladies, each Tate Waic- GR. Le O 
Glazed Striped Furniture for Beds or Sofas, 28 yards for - 5 6 
Sheeting Calicoes, extra stout, full 2 yards wide, per yard. 0 6 
Huckaback Towellings, 12 yards for : - . : F 4 6 
Linen Diapers, for Table Cloths, nearly 2 yards wide, per yard 1 0 
Long Lawns, the piece of ten squares for e . . . 3.9 
Lawn Handkerchiefs, fine quality, the dozen en eres, Say 
Real French Cambric Handkerchiefs, the dozen. . : 9 6 
Irish Linens, a good quality, 26 yards for npepenpermene. 21570 
Superior for Shirting (West-end price, 1s. 9d.), 26 yards for 29 0 
A box curiously fine, for collars, 12 yards for 4 . 18 0 


The above are the unprecedented prices at which the immense Drapery 
Stock is now selling off at Brooks and Wightwick’s extensive Warehouses, 
106, High-street, Borough, opposite the end of Union-street. 

N.B.—Country orders must contain a remittance, or Post-office order, for 
samples. 


Centar ene sot eh OI Se 
] Bee ete — Lieutenant-Colonel Stisted, of the 


Third Regiment of Light Dragoons, informs those who have Rheu- 
matism that he has worn Coles’s Medicated Bands four months, that they have 
relieved him from a state of suffering scarcely to be described. The Colonel, 
to evince his gratitude to Mr. Coles, has authorised him to make use of his 
name in any way he thinks proper. 

No. 4, Craven-street, Strand, April 22, 1837, 

Immense numbers of the Nobility, General Officers, Clergy, &e., are now 
wearing Coles’s Patent Bands for the relief of Rheumatism. 

RUPTURES. 

“Colonel Francklin informs those who have Ruptures that he has been 
wearing Trusses thirty years, and has never met with but one individual who 
was master of the complaint. He has likewise an elder-brother, a Colonel in 
the Honourable East India Company’s Service, who has worn a similar kind 
of Truss for many years, who can say the same. Mr. Coles, of Charing-cross, 
is the individual alluded to. 

*“ Blackheath, July 16, 1832.” 

“ Colonel Green hesitates not to acknowledge that the Trusses furnished to 
him by Mr. Coles have effectually put a stop to his malady. He cannot say 
that of any other Truss which he had worn for the last thirty years. 

“No. 8, Windham-place, Montagu-square, Aug. 27, 1883.” 

(From A. T. Munro, Esq.) 

“¢ Sir,—About twelve months since I purchased one of your Patent Trusses 
for my father, Lieutenant Munro, who kas worn Trusses thirty years; and such 
is the estimation in which your Truss is held by him, that he would not part 
with it for the value of all the Trusses he had previously worn. 

“Tain, September 21, 1833.” 

General Austin, of Sunderland, has also given Mr. Coles an excellent testi- 
monial of his case. , 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Fingall has given Mr. Coles a certificate of 
his case also, with leave to publish it. 

There are two Generals who asserted in public, that they had sent Mr. Coles 
upwards of three hundred of their afflicted brethren. 

The last three monarchs, though afflicted, knew nothing of this. Their 


pages, coachmen, and postilions, enjoyed t "83 S : 
and are now on their legs. oe SE a eee aoe 


Read ‘Coles on Ruptures, or Rheumatism,” price 2d. 
MANUFACTORY, 3, CHARING-CROSS. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
IMCO’S: CHEMICAL ESSENCE of LINSEED, an 
invaluable remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, Influenza, and 
Incipient Consumption. Price Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle, one 2s. 9d. 
Bottle being equal to three at Is. 13d. 

From time immemorial, Linseed has been proverbial for its virtues in the 
cure of Coughs and Colds; but previous to the discovery of the present method 
of preparing the Chemical Essence, it was merely used in the form of tea, and 
the benefit derived from it comparatively limited. This Essence contains all 
the medicinal properties of Linseed in a highly concentrated form, combined 
with other medicinals and herbs, producing the most certain and efficacious 
remedy for Coughs which has yet been discovered. 

Coughs and Colds, if neglected, frequently are the forerunners of Consump- 
tion; and when it is too late to repair the inroads so rapidly made upon the 
constitution of young persons, how distressing it is to reflect upon the amount 
of suffering which might have been avoided if but timely recourse had been 
had to the proper remedy. 

Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in adults, will be removed by a 
few doses of Simco’s Essence of Linseed (frequently by the first) : old standing 
chronic Coughs (accompanied by difficulty of breathing, soreness and rawness 
of the chest, and affections of the lungs) may require perseverance, but they 
ultimately yield to its curative powers. 

Asthmatic persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, 
have received the utmost benefit; and others suffering from Influenza have 
been speedily cured by this valuable medicine. 

It would be difficult to make a selection from the vast pile of correspondence 
which has been sent, unsolicited, to the proprietor, respecting the various and 
surprising cures which have been effected by the use of Simco’s Essence of 
Linseed; for the same idea appears to be uppermost with nearly every 
correspondent—namely, that no case can have been so desperate, and no cure 
so remarkable, as their own. It may suffice, therefore, to say, that if any 
person is attacked by influenza, has been so unfortunate as to sleep in a damp 
bed, or has caught a bad cold or cough from any other cause, it is confidently 
asserted that Simco’s Essence of Linseed will afford relief in a very few hours, 
and effect a complete cure in a few days. 


THE GOUT CURED IN FOUR HOURS. 
Wallingford, Nov. 24, 1840. 

GuNTLEMEN,—Conceiving it the duty of every one to make known a valua- 
ble discovery, I request the publication of the following case. I have been sub- 
ject to severe and repeated attacks of Gout for upwards of thirty years, and 
have frequently been laid up for six months at a time, and unable to attend to 
any business. The parts affected were principally my hands and feet,—occa- 
sionally the latter has been so inflamed as to smoke profusely; and at times 
my head has been so bad as to deprive me of all consciousness—indeed, the 
pain I have endured it is impossible to describe. I have taken most of the 
advertised medicines, and consulted medical men, but could obtain no efficient 
relief until I resorted to Simco’s GouT AND RHEUMATIC PILLs, and their 
effect is truly wonderful, for in four hours after taking them I usually find the 
greatest ease and comfort, without any unpleasant feeling from their opera- 
tion; on the contrary, their effects on the system are so comfortable and com- 
posing, that I am unconscious of being under the influence of medicine. No 
longer than Monday last I had a severe attack, and believe I should have been 
laid up for at least a month or two, if it had not been for these Pills; yet the 
next day, after taking only one dose, I was quite well, and able to resume my 
usual occupation. But the best remains to be told. Since I began to use these 
Pills, my appetite has been more regular, and my general health considerably 
improved. Several of my friends, subject to Gout and Rheumatism, to whom 
I have recommended the Pills, speak equally strong in their praise. The above 
statement can be confirmed by Mr. Bartholomew, chemist, and your agent in 
this town. 

Returning my sincere thanks for the benefit I have received, 

I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM WHICHELLO. 

Sold in Boxes at 1s. 13d. or 2s. 9d. each, by A. WityguGupy and Co. (late 

B. G. Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Without ; and all Mar e Vendors. 


CAUTION. 
ANY Shopkeepers of apparent respectability, for the 


sake of gaining a trifle more profit, basely attempt to impose their 
pernicious compounds upon the public as the real ‘‘ MACASSAR OIL” for the 
Hair, and “* KALYDOR” for the Complexion: they copy the bills and labels 
of the original articles, substituting either a fictitious name, or the word 
“GENUINE,” in the place of ‘ ROWLAND’S.” 

To frustrate such Imposition, it is necessary, on purchasing either article, 
to see that the word “‘ ROWLAND’S ” is on the wrapper, as follows, without 
which none are Genuine, 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth, and for Beautifying the 
Human Hair, price 3s. 6d.; 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 

*,* To ensure the real article, see that the words RowLAND’s MACASSAR 
Ou are engrayen on the back of the label nearly 1,500 times, containing 
29,028 letters. Without this none are genuine. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, for the Skin and Complexion.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle: 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, renders the Teeth 
beautifully white, and preserves the Gums.—Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty 
included. 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HArTON-GARDEN, LONDON, 
is written in red on the wrappers of the MACASSAR OIL and KALYDOR, and 
engraven on the Government Stamp affixed on the KALyDoR and the ODONTO. 
Be sure to ask for Rowland’s Articles. 
Sold by them and by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


“BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, | HAMILYON PLACE, NEW ROAD, 
LONDON. 
O THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND.—Fellow Country- 


men! We, the undersigned, and all the honorary members of the 
British College of Health, hereby represent to you, after nearly 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience, the following for your serious consideration—namely, that the 
difference of treatment between Doctors and Hygeists is to you all, from the 
highest to the lowest, a question of life or death. Bear in mind that proper 
purging with innoxious vegetable substances, such as Morison’s medicines, can 
never do harm; but the omission of it is, in nine cases out of ten, the cause of 
death. We repeat, that your blood is the life, and that the unnatural practice 
of bleeding should be immediately put a stop to. Lock into the question for 
yourselves; it can easily he understood by all. The purgatives used by doc- 
tors are bad or inefficacious— most of them undergoing a chemical process. 

In 1838, Sir B. Hall, the present member for St. Mary-le-bone, presented to 
Parliament a petition from us, and 10,000 other Englishmen, for an inquiry 
into the foregoing allegations, but doctors (from interested motives) will not 
meet the question in that way. On them, therefore (in a moral point of view), 
let the consequences rest. Insanity itself has its cause in the blood, and can be 
cured by the Vegetable Universal Medicines. 

As many false statements are continually appearing in periodicals respecting 
the founder of the Hygeian System of Medicine, no doubt inserted by some 
members of the medical profession, the following biographical notice will put 
you in possession of the real facts. 

(Signed) Morison & Moar, Hygeists. 
BIOGRPHICAL NOTICE OF THE HYGEIST. 

JAMES Morison, the youngest son of Alexander Morison, Esq., was born at 
Bognie, in the county of Aberdeen, in the year 1770. The family has been long 
known as one of great affluence and respectability, and the late member for 
Banffshire, John Morison, was the second brother of the subject of this brief 
sketch, In early life he studied at the University of Aberdeen, and afterwards 
at Hanau, in Germany, being intended for the mercantile profession, After 
finishing his studies, he resided at Riga, as a merchant, and subsequently in 
the West Indies, where he acquired considerable West India property. Having 
suffered much from ili health he was obliged to leave that country, and pro- 
ceed to Europe, seeking from change of clime a restoration to health. About 
the year 1814 he settled at Bordeaux, where he resided in great respectability. 

For the remainder of the case see his ‘‘ Biographical Sketch,” by his Sons, 
page 3. Family Estate, Strawbery Vale, Finchley, Middlesex. Motto—Uno 
Ictu—at one blow. 

Bririsu CoLLEGE oF HEALTR, Hamilton Place, New Road, London. 

March, 1843. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 2 
MONG the many discoveries that characterize the 
eventful age in which we live, nothing has contributed so much to the 
comfort and ease of the community, nor conferred such a boon upon suffering 
humanity, as that important discovery and never-failing remedy for the Gout 
and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, the immense | 
advantages of which are testified by the approval and recommendation of 
many of the greatest men of our day. ‘They are for Gout and Rheumatism, 
in all its various forms, including sciatica, lumbago, pains in the face (fre- 
quently treated as tooth-ache), &c.; and as they contain no mercury, nor 
other dangerous medicine, will require neither confinement nor attention of 
any kind, and invariably prevent the disease attacking the stomach or head. 
Sold by Thomas Prout, 249, Strand, London, seventh house from Temple-bar ; 
and by most medicine venders in the kingdom. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. : 

WN ORLEY’S EMBROCATION, may be relied on as 
the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the cure of these 

painful disorders. It penetrates to the seat of the complaint, relieving the 
tendons from the morbid matter with which they are affected, causing it to be 
cast forth by the pores of the skin, in the form of perspiration. It isan ex- 
cellent remedy for severe SPRAINS and BRUISES, dissolving the congealed 
blood, and removing the blackness in a few hours. For TOOTH-ACHE it is 
an exccellent specific ; and for all external pains it may be resorted to with 


of certainty success. 
Prepared in bottles at 1s. 13d. 


and 2s. each, by the Proprietor, Robert Mor- 


ley Edwards, 22, Radnor-street, Bath-street, City-road; and sold retail by 
Messrs. Hallows, High-street, Islington; Eade, 1, Old-street, St. 
Baxter, 144, High Holborn; Gifford, 104, Strand; Burtfield, 180, 
Collins, 54, Piccadilly. 


Luke’s 5 
Strand 
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Published by HERING AND REMINGTON, 153, Regent-street. 


ILDER UND RANDZEICHNUNGEN, a Selection of 


German Poems, by the most popular Authors, with Illustrations designed 
and etched by Sonderland. First and second Part of Vol. II. now ready.— 
Vol. I. contains 20 illustrations. 4to. 

The BOOK of GERMAN BALLADS, NATIONAL AIRS, DRINKING 
SONGS, &c. Forming a companion volume to the “ Lieder und Bilder,’ or 
the Songs of a Painter; illustrated with 30 highly finished Etchings on Steel 
by the most eminent Artists of Germany, in the style of Neureuther, Retzsch, 
and Sonderland. 

LIEDER UND BILDER, Songs of a Painter; containing 30 highly-finished 
Etchings. A few copies of this beautiful work have been coloured. 

ALBUM DEUTSCHER KUNSTLER, Album of German Artists, contains 
Etchings after the principal Artists. 

The Second Number of Vol. II. is now ready. Vol. I. contains 24 Etchings. 

In Imperial folio, Nos. 1 to 27 of the celebrated Pictures of 

The ROYAL GALLERY at DRESDEN. Drawnon Stone, from the originals, 
by FRANZ HANFSTAENGEL; with Descriptions of the Pictures, Biographies of 
of the Masters, &c., in French and German. 

The PICTURE GALLERY of the ROYAL MUSEUM in BERLIN. Drawn 
on stone from the Originals. 

In Imperial folio, 1 to 4, each containing three prints. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA of COSTUME, consisting of the Costumes from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century, also Armour and Harness. To be pub- 
lished in parts of six highly finished coloured engravings, and accompanied with 
letter-press in German and English, price about 3s. per part, in 4to. 

COSTUMES, par A. DEVERIA containing 100 highly coloured Costumes of 
various ages—plates separate. 

. DAS NIBELUNDGENLIED; with Illustrations after BENDEMANN and 
IUBNER. 


DER NIBELUNGEN NOTH; with Illustrations by ScuNorR and NEUREU- 
THER. 

The HISTORY of the ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES, containing 
lithographic drawings of interiors and exteriors, plans and details of the prin- 
cipal buildings of Nuremberg, Magdeburg, Brunswick, Munster, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Worms, &c., and of the ancient towns of Belgium. 


Messrs. HERING AND REMINGTON having been appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britain for the several Art-Unions of Germany, and also for the leading 
Continental Publishers of Works of Art, respectfully invite the personal in- 
spection of the Artist and the Amateur at the Depét, No. 153, Regent-street, 
where any production of the foreign burin, either of recent or remote date, may 
be procured from its authentic source. In their late visit to the Continent, 
Messrs. H. and R. have entered into engagements with the principal Publishers, 
which will afford greater advantages and facilities than have hitherto been 
given for the transmission and the sale of Foreign Works of Art in England. 


DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 


\ Mitchell’s Illustrated, Authentic, Popular, and Valuable Works. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 

Containing Clear and Ample Directions for all kinds of Work 

i /in Fashionable and Domestic Use, and Examples of different 

. OW Styles in which it can be executed. 


I. 
UIDE TO FANCY NEEDLEWORK AND 
EMBROIDERY, 


II. 
GUIDE TO KNITTING, NETTING, AND CROCHET. 


III. 
GUIDE TO DOMESTIC NEEDLEWORK AND 
BABY WARDROBE. 


4 To GENTLEMEN these delightful little works 
ro afford the Opportunity of presenting to a beloved 
= Daughter, Sister, or female friend, the means 
H of causing the hours to pass swiftly, usefully, 
Land delightfully, in lieu of suffering from the 
accumulated miseries of ennui and idleness. 
The Editor of the Times declares them “ Amus- 
ing, practically instructive, beautifully illus- 
trated with designs, and in all respects fitted to 
‘| enlist thousands of fair votaries for the refined 
= accomplishments of the age: more acceptable 
[Hee presents for young ladies it would not be easy 
Poy to find, and as the means of recreative industry 
rit; in schools, of really insurpassable importance.” 


Now Ready, forming the most elegant Present, as well as the most useful 
Volume ever published at so low a Price, 


THE WORK TABLE AND EMBROIDERY FRAME 
Ss COMPANION, 


Containing every thing to which the Needle and its 
accessories may be applied, from the most elegant of 
Fancy Work to the simple but necessary article for Do- 


a = WS 
SS Price Three Shillings, bound in the richest style. 


And what says one of the most amiable and talented of our count 
on beholding the results of a study of this delightful bijou ?7— sa rae 


** Look on her work! no common mind 
Arranged that glowing group— 
Wild wreathes the stately roses bind, 
Sweet bells above them droop— 

Ye almost see the sportive wind 
Parting the graceful troop |”? 


——— 


Also by the Authoress of the above, el tly b edit ice 1s. 6d. 
WOMAN! AS MAIDEN, WIFE AND MOTHER” 


The Editor of the Times declares this excellent book should be found in the 
hands of every Female between the ages of 17 and 70. 


Now ready, price 1s.—An entire New Edition for the S sason, in which all those 
variations in the World of Fashion relating to Dancing have been noted 
down (gathered rom the Archives of the Palace itself), and which render 
this work a TextfBook for the entire Circle of Polished Society. 


GUIDE TO THE BALL ROOM, 


Being a complete Compendium of the Etiquetteof Dancing, 
with the Figures of all the Quadrilles, Gallopades, Ma- 
zurkas, Polonaises, &e., &c. The Editor of the Times says, 
“ This beautiful little Work is already so well known, and 
its merits appreciated, that anything we can say in its praise 
would be superfluous. Certainly no person claiming to be 
genteel or fashionable should be without it.” 2 


“Let no novice presume to enter a ball-roo i 
\ Qhaying perused it.”— Herald. SA a 


a _ 


ere ad 
Now Ready, a new and elegantly bound Edition, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


THE HAND BOOK OF HEALTH. OR ' 
ATTAIN OLD AGRE,’ se ae 


——— “So it falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whilst we enjoy it; but being lacked and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession could not show us 
Whilst it was ours.”?——— 
e. “This is an excellent little book. Every page 
f Ke aN 3 ought to be engraved on the memory of every in- 
‘ es ‘Meas? dividual who wishes to live in the true enjoyment 

One) of life, and that for a lengthened period. We 
prophesy a large sale for this very usefnl little 
work.”— Times. 


Now Ready, price 1s., Twentieth Edition, with many additions by the Author 
HOW TO KEEP HOUSE: 


Or, Comfort and Elegance on £150 to £200 a-year. Dedicated to all respect 
able Persons who keep Houses throughout the United Kingdom. 

__ ‘‘Economy in a wife is the most certain chance to secure the affections and 
industry of a husband.” 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—The vilest piracies of the above successful and 
popular works having been foisted upon Purchasers, it has become quite ne- 
cessary In giving orders positively to state MITCHELI’s Edition, and take no 
ee te any betta) arise, the Publisher will willingly send one or all 

"ree upon his receiving a pre-paid letter enclosi i i 
or postage Stamps of equal value. ae closing the published pricc 


Published by C, Mircugx, Red Lion-court, Fleet-strect, London. 


LLUSTRATED MEDICAL HAND-BOOKS | for 
INVALIDS—One Shilling each. 
The Stomach, Bladder, Urethra & Rectum—their diseases and treatment by 
R. J. Culverwell, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 
On Indigestion, with Diet Tables for all Invalids .........-0+. by post Is. Gd. 


On Bladder and Urinary Derangements, (16 engravings) .... do. Ils. 4d. 
On Strieture, &c., of the Urethra (50 do.) .....eeeee..---- dO. 2s, Od. 
On Constipation Hammorrhoids (26 do.) ..-.sesesseeeeeeee GO, Is, 4d. 
Also, by thesame Author, One Shilling each. 

On Melancholy and Low Spirits, Corpulency, &c.,(25 woodcuts) do. Is. 8d. 
On Nervous Debility of Young Persons .ceo.csscccceseeesee GO. Is. 6d. 
On Syphilis, &c. (100 engravings, 200 cases and prescriptions’, 

PTICE BS. fac cccrcccnsccesdecensocecccccocccscoseseceeteta o. 5s. 0d. 


SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row; CARVALHO, 147, Fleet Street ; HANNAY, 
63, Oxford Street; MANN, 39, Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arundel Street, 
Strand. 


On the ist of every Month, Price 1s. (or by post, 1s. 4d.) 
HE LADIES’ GAZETTE OF FASHION, containing 


Three large superbly Engraved and Coloured Plates, and nearly 50 
Figures of French ard English Costume, comprising Patterns of every novelty 
in Morning, Evening, Walking, and Ball Dresses, Fancy Hats, Caps, Turbans, 
and Fashionable Millnery, ample Letter-press Descriptions, Observations on 
the Changes in the Fashions, Original Tales, Poetry, &c. 


Published Weekly, Price 3d. (each number in a Wrapper), 
BERGER’S PICTORIAL EDITION OF 
BUFFON’S NATURAL HISTORY, to be completed in 50 Numbers, and 
embellished with many hundred superb Engravings on Steel of the most rare 
and curious Animals, forming a work of unequalled beauty, utility, and value, 
at a price that places it within the reach of all. 


Published Weekly, Price 3d. plain, or 6d. coloured, 
BERGER’S EDITION OF 
IRELAND’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON, detailing his Achievements as a 
Warrior and Policy as a Statesman. With anecdotes of his Campaigns and 
Private Life, and Sketches of the celebrated Men of his Times. Magnificently 
illustrated by GEORGE CRUICKSHANK. 


New Edition, greatly Enlarged, Price 9d. or by post Is., 

THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS, and Manual of Mercantile Informa- 
tion; containing Arithmetical end Uommercial Tables, Rules for Correct and 
Speedy Calculation, the relative Weight and Value of British and Foreign 
Coins, Hints on Book-keeping, Lills of Exchange, &c., by THoMAS BROWN. 


THOMPSON’S TREATISE on the LAWS of LANDLORD and TENANT, 
with the new Law of Ejectment, and everything necessary to be known by 
either party. Price Gd., or by post, 8d. 

THOMPSON’S KEY to the LOAN SOCIETIES, with clear Directions for 
obtaining at the lowest Rate of In‘erest from Fifty Shillings to Five Hundred 
Pounds. Price 1s., or by post, Is. 4d. 

THOMPSONS TREATISE on the ASSESSED TAXES, with Notes and 
accurate Tables, and clear Directions for those who wish to appeal. Price 6d., 
or by post, 8d. 

THOMPSON’S TREATISE on ihe LAW of DEBTOR and CREDITOR, 
with Notes. Price 6d., or by post, &d. é 

The Tradesmen’s Edition of the NEW INSOLVENT ACT, showing how it 
will operate on the Honest Debtor and the Practised Swindler. Price 6d., or 
by post, Sd. 

THOMPSON'S TREATISE on the LAW of WILLS, with Instructions to 
Testators, Legatees, Executors, &c., and Forms of Wills, suited to all Persons. 
Price 6d., or by post, 8d. 

VENTRIS’S STENOGRAPHIC STANDARDS, containing all the best and 
most celebrated Systems of Short-hand, with Directions, by which any one 
may speedily learn that useful art. Price Is., or by post, 1s. 4d. ; 

VENTRIS’S WRITER’S GUIDE, or Rules and Examples for the attain- 
ment of Superior Penmanship; with Lessons in Regular Gradations in Round 
and Running Hands, Specimens of the German and Church Texts, Old English, 
Italian, and Engrossing Hands, and upwards of 150 Varieties of Original and 
Selected Ornamental Letters, Directions for Pupils, &c. &c. Price 1s. 6d., 
or by post, Is. 10d. 

MAGIC AT HOME; or, Amusemezt for the Million, in which all the Mys- 
teries of the Black Art are clearly explained. By R1igDUM FuNNIDOs, Pro- 
fessor. Price 6d., or by post, 8d. 

BERGER’S Double Check Gentleman’s WASHING BOOK, alphabetically 
arranged. Price 6d. 

FEENY’S UNIVERSAL SHORT-HAND, containing all the Modern Im- 
provements in the Art. Price 6d., or by post, 8d. 

COMMON SENSE, or Health for Everybody ; being a sure Guide to Health 
and Longevity. Price Gd., or by post, 3d. 

London: G. BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand. 


ENUINE HAVANA CIGARS.—EDWIN WOOD, 

69, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, begs to inform his friends and 

the public, that he has opened the abore extensive Premises, with the largest 

and choicest assortment of CIGARS in London, and that, in order to obviate 

the difficulty so much complained of in not being able to obtain a first-rate 

HAVANA CIGAR, he has made arrangements with a respectable Firm in 
Havana to forward him only the finest Goods that are to be obtained. 

The stock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of SILVA, 
CABANA, WOODVILLE, NORRIEGAS, LA UNIONS, REGALIAS, genuine 
OLD PRINCIPES, GOVERNMENT MANILLAS, BENGAL and PORTO 
RICO CHEROOTS, with every other description now in demand. 

Particular attention is paid to the shipment of Cigars as stores, for which 
purpose a large stock is always kept in bond, from which, gentlemen desirous 
of purchasing, can at all times make their own selection. 

Annexed is a list of the present prices for cash, all of the best quality ; and 
I beg to assure you that all orders transmitted to me will receive the most 
careful attention, and all goods supplied be in strict accordance with the 
samples which I shall be happy to forwerd to you upon receiving an order to 
that effect. 


8. S. 8. 8. 
Genuine Havanas...ceeese+s 18 Bengal Cheroots...ssesesse 12 

Do. Superior..-.+e+e+++ 22 TrabUCOS ..-eccccncvccccess 26 

Do. Do. the finest im- British Havanas....... esos 14 to 16 


Ported ...seeeeeeeeees 26 Porto Rico Cheroots.....e2- 9 5) 12 
Genuine Old Principes...... 24 Chinsurah, or Bengal do.... 12 
Government Manillas....+.. 19 to 21| King’s ........e. cece eeenee OF 
Planchadas.ceccccccccccees 19 * 21 | Queen’s .cccccccccccccccccce BD 
Regalias.....seeeeeeereeeee 18 “ 21 | The“ Far-Famed’’OldCulus 12 

p.S. Every description of Foreign and Fancy Snuffs packed for exportation, 
and warranted to keep in any climate. 


SPECTACLES UPON UNERRING PRINCIPLES, 
Manufactured on the Premises, 129, Oxford-street. 


Wie and WEBER beg 


Concave, 7s. 6d. 


L EA and PERRIN’S “WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE.” Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in the Country.— 
The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of its introduction, been 
steadily progressing in public favour. Its peculiar piquancy, combined with 
exquisite flavour, establish it of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen 
and others of acknowledged go#t, pronounce it to be “the only good sauce a 
and for enriching gravies, or as a test for fish curries, steaks, game, cold 
meat, &c., especially unrivalled. Asa rapidly-increasing inquiry is now made 
for it in all parts of the kingdom, the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, 
grocers, and others, may he supplied by their Agents—Messrs. Barclay and 
Sons, Farringdon-street; Mr. J. Harding, 59, King-street, Stepney; Messrs. 
Metcalfe and Co., 16, Southampton-row; and by the Wholesale Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen in London, upon the same terms as at their warehouse 
at Worcester. 
Sold retail, in half-pint bottles, at Is. 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; and quarts, 5s, 
each, with the Proprietor’s Stamp over the cork of every bottle. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO VALUE GOOD HEALTH. 
¢ NOWLES’S UNIVERSAL FAMILY PILLS, 


Prepared with the choicest Aperient Drugs of the Materia Medica, 
particularly recommended by the Faculty. They have in all cases proved su- 
perior to every other Medicine in the cure of Liver Complaints, Indigestion, 
loss of Appetite, Sensation of Fullness, Sick Headache, Pain and Oppression 
after Meals, Habitual Costiveness, Flatulence, Spasms, Worms, and _ all disor- 
ders arising from Bile or irregularity of the Stomach and Bowels. One single 
trial will prove their superiority over all other Family Medicine. Prepared 
and Sold, in boxes ls. each, by J. KNOWLES, Dispensing Chemist, 61, Sey- 
mour Street, Euston Square, and may be had, free of expense, in any part of 
the United Kingdom, by remitting one shilling in a letter, post-paid to the 
Proprietor. Sold wholesale by Mr. EDWARDS, 67, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and 
most other medicine yendors in town and country. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
No. 247 & 249, REGENT STREET, TWO DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET. 


RE Proprietors of the above Establishment beg leave 
to call the attention of ladies to the great utility and benefit it is found 
to present from the peculiar character of the undertaking. It has ever been a 
source of inconvenience and regret, when mourning attire has been required, 
that purchasers have, at a time of such depression, and when so many duties 
claim consideration, been compelled to the painful necessity of proceeding 
from shop to shop in search of various articles of dress. This evil is com- 
pletely obviated by the opening of the London General Mourning Warehouse, 
where every description of MoURNING DREssEs, Millinery, Cardinal Capes, 
Mantles, &c., of the best quality, can be bought on the most reasonable 
terms, and where every article necessary for a complete outfit of mourning 
may be had, and made up, if required, by first-rate artistes, with the strictest 
attention to taste and elegance, on the shortest notice.—W. C. JAY and Co., 
the London General Mourning Warehouse, Nos. 247 and 249, Regent-street. 


ORTH BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury; and 10, Pall-mall East. Esta- 
blished 1809. Protecting Capital, £1,000,000 fully subscribed. 
His Grace the DUKE of SurHERLAND, President. 
Sir Perer Laurie£, Alderman, Chairman of the London Board. 
FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
JoHN WEBSTER, M.D., 24, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, Physician. 


Extract from Table of Increasing Premiums to Insure £100 for Life. 


Remainder 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Ages. Year. Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
£. s. d.| £. s. d.| £ 8s. d.| £8. d.] £. 3. d.| £. 8s. d. 
20 018 2 019 2 1 0 3 lilies. 1, 2.8 118 2 
30 13 9 15 2] 1.6.8} 1.8.4) 1.10-9 210 5 
40 11110] 113 9]| 11510| 118 1| 2 9 6| 8 8 3 
50 249| 2 711] 211 2! 21410] 218 8| 417 7 


JOHN KING, Actuary. 


B RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 


This Institution is empowered by Special Act of Parliament. (IV. Vict. cap. 
IX). and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, and to present greater facilities and accom- 
modation than are usually offered by other Companies. The decided superi- 
ority of its plan, and its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

ASSURANCES MAY EITHER BE EFFECTED BY PARTIES ON THEIR OWN 
LIVES, OR BY PARTIES INTERESTED THEREIN ON THE LIVES OF OTHERS. 

The effect of an Assurance on a Person’s own life is to create at once a Pro- 
perty in Reversion, which can by other means be realized. Take, for instance, 
the case of a person at the age:of Thirty, who by the payment of 51. 3s. 4d. to 
the Britannia Life Assurance Company, can become at once possessed of a be- 
queathable property, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the condition of his 
continuing the same payment quarterly during the remainder of his life,—a 
condition which may be fulfilled by the mere saving of EIGHT SHILLINGS 
weekly in his expenditure. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of 
economy—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he may at 
once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath or dispose of in any way 
he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the mode of 
effecting Assurances, may be obtained at the Office. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o’Clock, for the Dispatch of Business. 


Wak LEGS, KNEES, and 

ANKLES.—Surgeons in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland continue to recommend 
BAILEY’S ELASTIC LACED STOCKINGS, 
KNEE-CAPS, and ANKLE SOCKS: they are 
light, cool, and warranted to wash. Since the 
reduction of postage, afflicted persons in the 
country can have any bandage by post, for a few 
pence, by forwarding their measure. The par- 
ticular property of the stocking is to give con- 
stant support in varicose veins, weak, swollen, or 
, dropsical affections of the legs, or in any case 
requiring equable pressure:—the Knee-Cap 
will be of great service where the knee-joint 
requires support, from accident to the pan of the 
knee, after inflammation, rheumatic, or gouty 
affections, or in any case where, from weakness 
of the part, support may be required. Laced 
Stockings, 18s, Gd.; Elastic Knee-caps, 10s. 6d.; 
Patent Trusses, properly adapted, 12s. 6d.; 
Hunting Belts, 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each; Ladies’ 
Belts of every kind.—Mrs. Bailey waits on Ladies. 


Address, 418, OXFORD-STREET, London. 
The poor supplied at half price. 
Mr. Bailey attends Patients in the country. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER and SON, 


CHRONOMETER MAKERS TOTHE LoRDS oF THE ADMI- 
RALTY, established 132 years, 5, Birchin-lane.—The largest assort- 
ment of fine second-hand Watches of any house in London, by the 
‘most eminent makers,—many nearly equal to new, and at little 
above half their original cost—all of which W. and Son warrant; 
they consist of fine repeaters, duplex leyer and horizontal escape- 
ments, all of superior manufacture. New Watches of the most 
elegant patterns upon the principle of their chronometers, to which 
the Government awarded the prizes three years in succession, with 
compensation balances to counteract the variations of temperature; 
a also alarge assortment of lever and elegant horizontal Watches for 
ladies and gentlemen, at considerably reduced prices. Old Watches taken inex- 
change. The most experienced workmen are employed on the premises in the 
repairing department. 

WEBSTER & Son, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 


rNO- BUILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, and 
OTHERS.—The Cheapest House for Crown and Sheet Window and Pic- 
ture Glass, Colours, &c. Crown Squares, 1s. per foot and upwards. Best White 
Lead, 24s. per cwt. Linseed Oil or Turps, 3s. per gallon. Shect Lead, 20s. 
per cwt. 
For complete lists (priced), apply to R. CoGAn, at the Western Glass, Lead, 
and Colour Warehouse, 5, Frinces-street, Leicester-square, London. 


RETT’S FAMILY HOTEL, HOLBORN.— 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN visiting the Metropolis will experience at 
this quiet, yet cheerful house, comforts and conveniences of a superior de- 
scription. BRETT’S HOTEL is centrally situate on the summit of Holburn- 
hill, in front of the principal thoroughfare in London. 
An Omnibus, every Train, to the door. 


UPERIOR CUTLERY and BRITISH PLATE.— 

T. BODEN’S, 59, Gracechurch-street. CUTLERY, warranted of the 

best material that can be made, and manufactured with the greatest precision, 

so as to combine elegance of shape with the greatest durability of usefulness, 
at Prices unequalled by any House in Town. 

A Set of FIFTY PIECES of IVORY, at 35s. Superior BRITISH PLATE, 
which is superseding the use of Silver, and which will stand the test of the 
strougest acids, at prices unprecedented. The usual discount allowed to Mer- 
chants and Shippers. Merchants’ general orders shipped direct from the 
Manufactory. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, FOR BOTH 


SEXES. The sale of these Pills, arising from the recommendations of 
the thousands who have derived benefit from their use, render any comment 
unnecessary; they are not put forth as a cure for all diseases, but for Bilious 
and Liver Complaints, Bilious and Sick Head-ache, Pain after meals, Giddi- 
ness, Dizziness, Singing Noise in the Head and Ears, Drowsiness, Heartburn, 
Loss of Appetite, Wind, Spasms, &c.: and where a determination of blood to 
the head may terminate in Apoplexy, they will prove truly valuable; while as 
a general Family Aperient for either sex, they cannot fail to ensure satisfac- 
tion. Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of their salutary effects. 
The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action of the Liver, 
Bowels, and Kidneys, will rapidly take place; and renewed health will be the 
result of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying each 
box. 

Sold by T. Prout, 229, Strand, London. Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box ; 
also by the venders of medicines generally throughout the kingdom. 

Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, and observe the name 
and address of ** Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London,” on the Government 
stamp. 
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London: Printed by Witutam KELty, at the Office of KELty and Co., 19 
and 20, Old Boswell-court, Temple-bar ; and Published by ALEXANDER 
FoRRESTER, at the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY TIMES Office, 194, Strand, 
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